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he Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To nene man seems (xnoble, but to man.— Young, 


EZRA CORNELL. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

PatiENcE, perseverance, and self-reliance are 
indelibly impressed upon this countenance, and 
kindness and integrity are not less conspicuous. 
There is also combined with these qualities strong 
practical common sense, and a high degree of in- 
ventive and mechanical ingenuity. Method, cal- 
culation, and application are among his leading 
characteristics. Were it not for the modifying 
influence of benevolence and strong affections, 
there would be something akin to severity in his 
large Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, and Com- 
bativeness. As it is, there is nothing like sub- 
missiveness, timidity, or compromise where prin 
ciple is involved. It is a Calhoun temperament, 
but modified by a greater degree of the lubricat- 
ing juices of kindness and affection ; the original 
would be almost severely just, drawing the line 
exactly, and walking accordingly, and he would 
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require the same of others. Anything like under- 
hand double-dealing would be at once frowned 
down by such a nature, while a generous and 
self-sacrificing spirit on the part of another would 
be appreciated, commended, and supported. The 

crowning excellence of this character lies in the 

moral sentiments, and in the strong practical in- 

tellect. There is a high sense of honor combined 

with that moral courage which comes from trust 

in God and a resolution to do one’s duty. There 

is sufficient faith to give something of forecast, at 

least a kind of prophetic outreach which is most 

comforting to finite beings. He is naturally incred- 

ulous and slow to believe, yet devotional and 

trusting where there is a probability of truth. 

The creed of such a one would be broad and 

comprehensive, including all mankind in the 

covenant of mercy. 

He has bepe which keeps the heart whole, buoys 
up the spirits, and gives enthusiasm to his enter- 
prises. There is also economy, or at least a dis- 
position to save as well as to make, but his leading 
motive for frugality would be that he thus might 
have the more to give. His personal wants would 
be few, and those comparatively simple. He has 
no desire for show or ostentatious display, but 
has excellent taste and appreciation of the fitness 
of things. He would never lose sight of the use- 
ful in admiring the beautiful. His memory of 
faces, places, objects, experiences, plans, and 
purposes would be excellent, and if he forgets 
anything it must be names, dates, and passing 
events. He has also an excellent memory of 
forms, caa measure well by the eye, judge cor- 
rectly of forms, proportions, and of distances, and 
can work as well by the eye as some men do by 
rule. He would have made a capital horseman, 
anexcellent marksman,a good architect, engineer, 
navigator, explorer, manufacturer, or artist. 
Had he been educated for a learned profession, 
the law would have doubtless been the first choice 
in which he would have excelled, for be has a 
strong practical intellect, strong powers of dis- 
crimination and description, with sufficient spirit 
to meet any antagonist and to defend the right 
even with bis life. In the ministry, he could have 
been a bright and shining light—he would have 
preached beth the law and the gospel, especia!ly 
the latter. Asa pbysician. there would have been 
great patience, kindness, good judgment, and 
fortitude toendure. As asurgeon, he would have 
bronght to bear the best mechanical ingenuity 
together with a cool, self-possessed judgment and 
power to perform any necessary operation. As 
a business man, bis forte would have been as a 
projector, opening up new avenues for trade and 
commerce, extending his agencies throughout the 
world. He could not have been confined to a 
retail line in a small store without cramping his 
energies. Suffice it for us to say that he is in all 
respects a good representative of the better class 
of what are called self-made men. Starting out 
in life with moderate prospects, he has worked 
himself up and developed into the man he is. 
We take pleasure in holding him up as a worthy 
example for young men tofollow He has escaped 
the common vices of youth, and is a well-preserved, 
clear-headed, comprehensive, bhigh- 
minded citizen and senator. Let the following 
biographical sketch tell the story of his life. We 


vigorous, 











claim no credit for Phrenology in this delineation 

of character, for our subject is too well-known to 

permit our description to be regarded in any sense 

a test of the truth of our science ; it is simply in 

keeping with his real character. The following 

is believed to be in all respects strictly correct. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The original of our portrait was born at West- 
chester Landing, Westchester County, New York, 
January 11, 1807. His parents were members 
of the Society of Friends. His father was by 
trade a potter, and carried on the business ex- 
ténsively, at one time in Tarrytown, afterward 
at English Neighborhood, New Jersey. Young 
Cornell made himself useful in his father’s shop 
in tending to customers and delivering ware. 

In -1819, his father removed to De Ruyter, 
Madison County, N. Y., where he again estab- 
lished a pottery, and with the assistance of Ezra 
and a younger son conducted a farm. 

The advantages for early scholastic training 
which Mr. Cornell enjoyed were few, yet such as 
they were he eagerly availed himself of them. 
At De Ruyter his father taught a district 
school during the winter terms, which he 
aitended. The last year of his “schooling,” 
being then about seventeen years of age, he 
obtained, as it were, by purchase, he and his 
brother agreeing to clear four acres of wood- 
land in time to plant corn in the f>llowing spring. 
This was done, and an excellent crop of corn 
secured without the aid of a day’s labor from 
other sources. Notwithstanding his limited fa- 
cilities for tuition, Ezra made considerable 
advancement in the various branches of common- 
school learning, and was even advised to teach 
on bis own account. This advice he did not see 
fit to follow, but turned his attention to farming. 
In 1825, an incident occurred which called out 
his great natural mechanical ability. His father 
hired a carpenter to build a shop, and Ezra 
obtained permission to assist in preparing the 
frame. While the work was in progress, he 
pointed out to the carpenter an error in the 
laying ont of one of the corner posts, and at the 
risk of a flogging convinced him of his mistake. 
Soon afterward his father requested him to build 
a dwelling-house, and though he had never seen 
a book on architecture, taking the house of a 
neighbor as his model, he went bravely at it, and 
after weeks of persevering effort, although an- 
noyed and thwarted by officious and meddlesome 
persons who were fearful that he would succeed, 
yet he finally triumphed in the construction of a 
substantial and comfortable house, into which 
his father removed. The execution of this task 
obtained for him the admiration of his neighbors, 
and a good knowledge of carpentry. In 1826, 
we find the elder son leaving his father’s house 
to seek his fortune among strangers. During the 
next year he found employment at Homer, Cort- 
land County, in building wool-carding machines. 

In the spring of 1828 he went to Ithaca, and 
engaged with a Mr. Eddy to work in the machine 
shop of his cotton factory one year, at eight dol- 
lars per month and his board. His services were 








evidently appreciated, as he says himself: “I 
hud worked six months on this contract when 
Mr. Eddy surprised me one morning by saying 
to me that he thought I was not getting wages 


enough, and that be had made up his mind to pay 
me twelve dollars per month the balance of the 
year. I thanked him and continued my labors, 
At the end of the year I had credit for six months 
at eight dollars per month, and seven months at 
twelve dollars per*month, having gained one 
month during the year by over-work. Twelve 
hours were credited as a day’s work, and I have 
found no day since that time which has not 
demanded twelve hours’ work from me. 

In 1829, the success gained by him ia repairing 
a flouring-mill at Fall Creek, Ithaca, led to his 
effecting an engagement with the proprietor of 
the mill to take charge of it, at four hundred 
dollars a year. He remained in this position ten 
years, during which period he built a new flour- 
ing-mill containing eigbt runs of stones. This 
latter mill he worked two years, turning out four 
hundred barrels of flour per day during the full 
or flouring season, and employing only one miller. 
He had so admirably adjusted the mechanism of 
this mill that manual labor was only required to 
take the flour from tbe mill. 

The term of his engagement having expired, 
he next engaged in business of an agricultural 
nature, conducting it partly in Maine and partly 
in Georgia. His brother was associated in this 
business. Their plan was to spend the summer in 
Maine and the winter in Georgia. These opera- 
tions led to an acquaintance which terminated in 
his becoming interested in rendering available the 
magnet > telegraph for the purpose of communi- 
cation. vetween distant places. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. Cornell’s history as related to the early 
introduction of telegraphing is highly interesting. 
During the winter of 1842 and 1843, while in 
Georgia, he conceived a plan for employing the 
States prison convicts of Georgia in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements; and after 
thoroughly examining its feasibility, went to 
Maine for the purpose of settling some unfinished 
business, preparatory to entering upon the exe- 
cution of his project. While in Maine, he called 
upon Mr. F. O. J. Smith, then editor of the Port- 
land Farmer. He was informed by Mr. Smith 
that Congress had appropriated thirty thonsand 
dollars toward building a telegraph under the 
direction of Professor Morse, between Baltimore 
and Washington, and that he (Smith) had taken 
the contract to lay the pipe in which the tele- 
graphic cable was to be inclosed, and he was to 
receive one hundred dollars a mile for the work. 
Mr. Smith also informed Mr. Cornell that, after 
acareful examination, he had found that he would 
lose money by the job, and at the same time 
showed him a piece of the pipe, and explained 

the manner of its construction, the depth to which 
it was to be laid, and the difficulties which he 
expected to encounter in carrying out the design. 
Mr. Cornell, at this same interview, after the 
brief explanation which Mr. Smith had given, 
told him that in his opinion the pipe could be 
laid by machinery at a much le-3 expense than 
one hundred dollars a mile, and it would be in 
the main a profitable operation, At the same 
time he sketched on paper the plan of a machine 
which he thought practicable. This led to the 
engagement of Mr. Cornell by Mr. Smith to make 
such a machine. And he immediately went to 
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work and made patterns for its construction. 
While the machine was being made, Mr. Cornell 
went to Augusta, Maine, and settled up his 
business. and then returned to Portland and 
completed the pipe machine. Professor Morse 
was notified by Smith in regard to the machine, 
and went to Portland to see it tried. The trial 
proved a success. Mr. Cornell was employed to 
take charge of laying the pipe. Under his hands 
the work advanced rapidly, and he had laid ten 
miles or more of the pipe when Professor Morse 
discovered that his insulation was so imperfect 
that the telegraph would not operate. He did 
not, however, stop the work until he had received 
orders, which order came in the following 
singular manner. When the evening train came 
out from Baltimore, Professor Morse was observed 
to step from the car; he walked up to Mr. 
Cornell and took him aside, and said, “Mr. 
Cornell, can not you contrive to stop the work 
for a few days without its being known that 
it is done on purpose? If it is known that 
I ordered its stoppage, the plaguy papers 
will find it out and have all kinds of stories 
about it.” Mr. Cornell saw the condition of 
affairs with his usual quickness of discernment 
and told the Professor that he would make it all 
right. Sohe ordered the drivers to start the team 
of eight mules which set the machine in motion, 
and while driving along at a lively pace in order 
to reach the Relay House, a distance of about 
twenty rods before it was time to ‘ turn out,” 
managed to tilt the machine so as to catch it under 
the point of a projecting rock. This apparent 
accident so damaged the machine as to render it 
useless. The Professor retired in a state of per- 
fect contentment, and the Baltimore papers on 
the following morning had an interesting subject 
fora paragraph. The work thus being suspended 
of necessity, Professor Morse convened a grand 
council at the Relay House, composed of himself, 
Professor Gale, Dr. Fisher, Mr. Vaile, and F. O. 
J. Smith, the persons especially concerned in the 
undertaking. After discussing the matter, they 
determined upon further efforts for perfecting the 
insulation. These failed, and orders were given 
to remove everything to Washington. Up to this 
time Professor Morse and his assistants had ex- 
pended twenty-two thousand dollars, and all in 
vain. Measures were taken to reduce the ex- 
penses, and Mr. Cornell was appointed assistant 
superintendent, and took entire charge of the 
undertaking. He now altered the design, sub- 
stituting poles for the pipe. This may be re- 
garded as the commencement of ‘air lines” of 
telegraph. He commenced the erection of the 
line between Baltimore and Washington on poles, 
and had it in successful operation in time to re- 
port the proceedings of the Conventions which 
nominated Henry Clay and James K. Polk for the 
Presidency. 


Although the practicability of the telegraph 
had been so thoroughly tested, it did not become 
at once popular. A short line was erected in 
New York city in the spring of 1845, having its 
lower office at 112 Broadway and its upper office 
near Niblo’s. The resources of the company had 
been entirely exhausted, so that they were unable 
to pay Mr. Cornell for his services, and he was 
directed to charge visitors twenty-five cents for 





admission, so as to raise the funds requisite to 
defray expenses. Yet sufficient interest was not 
shown by the community even to support Mr. 
Cornell and his assistant. Even the New York 
press were opposed to the telegraphic project. 
The proprietor of the New York Herald, when 
called upon by Mr. Cornell and requested to say 
a good word in his favor, emphatically refused, 
stating distinctly that it would be greatly to his 
disadvantage should the telegraph succeed. 
Stranger still is it that many of these very men 
who would be expected to be entirely in favor of 
the undertaking, viz., men of scientific pursuits, 
stood aloof and declined to indorse it. In order 
to put up the line in the most economical man- 
ner, Mr. Cornell desired to attach the wires to the 
city buildings which lined itscourse. Many house- 
owners objected, alleging that it would invalidate 
their insurance policies by increasing the risk of 
their buildings being struck by lightning. Mr. 
Cornell cited the theory of the lightning-rod as 
demonstrated by Franklin, and showed that the 
telegraphic wire would add safety to their build- 
ings. Some persons still refused, but informed 
him that could he procure a certificate from Pro- 
fessor Renwick, then connected with Columbia 
College, to the effect that the wires would not in- 
crease the risk of their buildings, they would al- 
low him to attach his wires. Mr.Cornell thought 
the obtaining of such a certificate a very easy 
matter, and certainly all scientific men were 
agreed upon the Franklin theory. He therefore 
posted off to Columbia College, saw the distin- 
guished savan, stated his errand, and requested 
the certificate, saying it would be doing Professor 
Morse a great favor. To his utter consternation 
the learned professor replied, ‘‘ No, I can not do 
that,” alleging that “ the wires would increase the 
risk of the buildings being struck by lightning.” 
Mr. Cornell was obliged to go into an elaborate 
discussion of the Franklin theory of the lightning- 
rod, until the Professor confessed himself in error, 
and prepared the desired certificate, for which 
opinion he charged him twenty-five dollars. This 
certificate enabled Mr. Cornell to carry out his 
plans. 

Tn 1845 he superintended the construction of a 
line of telegraph from New York to Philadelphia. 
In 1846 he erected a line from New York to 
Albany in four months, and made five thousand 
dollars profit. In 1847 he erected the line from 
Troy to Montreal, by contract, and was thirty 
thousand dollars the gainer by it, which he in- 
vested in Western lands. He also invested largely 
in telegraphic stock generally, other lines having 
been put up by other parties, being confident in 


the ultimate success of the magnetic telegraph. 
These investments during the past ten years have 
so increased in value as to make Mr. Cornell one 
of the “solid men” of the country. He certainly 
has deserved success, especially as he was fore- 
mostin carrying the telegraph through the gloomy 
days of its early career. 

As a gentleman of fortune he has exhibited 
great liberality by contributing largely toward 
many benevolent enterprises. In 1862 he was 
President of the State Agricultural Society. And 
while in London that year he sent several soldiers 
from England to the United States. at his own ex- 
pense. who joined our army on their arrival at 
New York. In 1862-3 he was elected a member 
of the New York Assembly, and in 1864-5 a mem- 
ber of the Senate. 





Mr. Cornell recently donated from his own 
pocket $500.000 toward founding an agricultural 
college at Ithaca, and we trust the enterprise will 
meet with public favor, and prove as beneficial 
as its munificent patron heartily desires, in pro- 
moting the agricultural interests of the State. 

Ithaca is the residence of Mr. Cornell, and owes 
much in the way of public improvement te his 
generosity and progressive spirit. 

——— ae 
PARADISE FOR PURGATORY. 

Pure religion uses only moral agencies. Parties 
use only political agencies. They are separate, 
exclusive, antagonistic. Moral agencies are like 
the majestic and tranquil ebb and flow of ocean 
tides, that bear to and fro the civilizing commerce, 
the goodness and grandeur of nations. Political 
agencies are the thunder and lightning of rainy 
weather—making much mud and misery. The 
‘*same old tune’’ on the hurdy-gurdy. (If young- 
sters do not hear it, it is because they themselves 
are beginning to ‘‘grind.” The saying applies, 
“*the hair of the dog cures the bite.’’) Party 
politics is a roaring maelstrom of sin, ever whet- 
ting its insatiate jaws for more victims, as in the 
war, the nation’s noblestand best. Young man! 
beware of the first seductive touches of the whirl- 
pool. It is so easy at first, and at last the giddi- 
ness makes insensible. T&lk ye of providing for 
the public tranquillity and welfare of the nation, 
by listening to such satanic shrieks and surges, 
in the stench of such sulphureous steam? To 
commend politics is like the dying drunkard’s 
cry for ‘‘more whisky.’’ ‘‘ By a tree's fruit it is 
known ;”’ and that of party politics is only Dead 
Sea fruit—Sodoms and Gomorrahs!—and, alas, 
Golgothas! Instead of having been to the welfare 
of our nation, I fear it will yet be its farewell. 
Christianity is eternal progress; but politics is a 
backhold on barbarism. The faithful of Israel 
‘‘go forward,’’ but some “lust after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt.’’ It is the old Adam ready to eat 
the fatal fruit greedily when ‘‘ others force it on 
him’’— exchanges Paradise for Purgatory. w. H. G. 


ep ee 
TALENT AND GENIUS. 


Tue faculty which we usually term genius, 
which enables the individual possessing it to do 
what ordinary people can not accomplish, appears 
to be in many cases an abnormal development of 
mind which often indicates an unhealthy condi- 
tion. In some cases the powers of the mind ap- 
pear to be directed, as it were, into one channel, 
and what seems to be an unusual intellectual 
faculty results from the absorption of the whole 
mental force by one of its departments, thus over- 
balancing the delicate fabric of the brain and 
causing those aberrations which partake in a 
greater or smaller degree of insanity. Many of 
those who have conferred great benefits upon 
their fellow-men have not been permitted to en- 
joy much of worldly happiness. 

Talent convinces, Genius but excites ; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 
Talent from sober judgment takes its birth, 
And reconciles the pinion to the earth; 
Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 
Contented not till earth be left behind ; 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil, 
Ripens the fruit by slow de 8 for toil. 
Genius, the sudden * Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself reflects its wondrous dyes,” 
And to the earth, in tears and glory given, 
Clasp in its airy arch the pomp of Heaven ! 
Talent gives all that vulgar critics need— 
From its plain horn-book learn the dull to read ; 
Genius, the Pythian of the beautifal, 

Leaves its large truths a riddie to the dull— 
From eyes profane a vail the Iris screens, 


And foois on fools still ask “ Hamlet means?” 
BULWER. 
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“GOING TO BUROPE.” 
BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 


In the July number of thp PurenovocicaL 
Journat for 1865 we promised at some con- 
venient day to supply our readers with such 
information about the British Islands and people 
as would be of service to those contemplat- 
ing a trans-atlantic voyage, and of some profit 
to those remaining at home—items of interest 
gathered from extensive travel and long resi- 
dence in Great Britain, and not usually found in 
“ guides” and other books of travel. 

Sea experiences are not generally of the most 
genial character to landsmen, and are therefore 
not contemplated with much enthusiasm by 
authors. The mass of people are subject to un- 
pleasant sensations on their first introduction to 
the Sea King, and some can never so accustom 
themselves to the movements of a vessel as to 
entirely escape gastric indisposition at the begin- 
ning of a sea voyage. Still, even the novitiate 
may so prepare himself as to avoid much that 
would otherwise be a source of serious discomfort. 
For some days before sailing, the stomach should 
be prepared by a diet of light and simple food, 
and everything of an*exciting nature—particu 
larly spirits and tobaceo—avoided. In choosing 
a state-room, get one as near the center of the 
ship as possible, where the rolling and pitching 
of the vessel is much less perceptible than else- 
where. 

We recommend the summer, or from May to 
September, as the most fitting season for a sea 
voyage, as storms are less likely to be encountered 
during those months, excepting only the equi- 
noctieal in September.- We need scarcely add, 
that during that period the country about to be 
visited wears a more attractive dress than at an 
earlier or later part of the year. 

In getiing ready for an ocean voyage, the 
selection of clothing is a matter of considerable 
importance. Inexperienced travelers often err 
in choosing such raiment as would be suitable 
for the same season at home. The land tem- 
perature should never be taken as a criterion for 
what one may encounter in mid-ocean. There is 
comparatively little variation in the sea atmos- 
phere during the entire year—certainly nothing 
like the changes to which landsmen are subject 
to at different seasons. The weather is seldom 
disagreeably cold and never uncomfortably warm. 
Such clothing as New York people usually wear 
between the middle of October and the middle of 
November would be found suitable for the 
voyage at any season. It is better to be supplied 
with a snperabundance of plaia clothing than 
not to have enough, as when the vessel encounters 
fogs and icebergs the atmosphere is quite chilly, 
which usually occurs off the banks of Newfound- 
land; and it must always be remembered that 
the most luxurious cabins are necessarily without 
artificial heat (except in some instances where 
steam pipes are used), and that each body must 
generate and retain sufficient heat for its own 
comfort or suffer in consequence. 

Again, the climate of the British Islands is 
more equable than that of the United States—it 
being much milder in winter and many degrees 
cooler in summer, so that garments suitable 





for the sea journey would be found well adapted 


to the steady, somber atmosphere of Britain. 

The best course for the sight-seeing voyager to 
pursue on his first visit is to proceed at once to 
Liverpool, when of course, on landing, his 
baggage will be inspected by the revenue officers. 

One may profitably spend two or three days at 
Liverpool in visiting the docks, which are the finest 
in the world, the ship-yards, St. George’s Hall, the 
Merchants’ Exchange, and the public squares and 
monuments. Among the buildings, the Lime 
Street Railway Station will attract some attention, 
it being very much more extensive than any 
building used for a similar purpose in the United 
States. The next step which we advise is to 
take a morning express train for London, the 
heart of the empire, and, in the estimation of 
Englishmen, the center of the universe, the 
nucleus of trade, wealth, literature, art, science, 
culture, statesmanship, and November fogs. 

The journey from Liverpool to the metropolis, 
if the weather be propitious, affords many charm- 
ing prospects to the eye of an Ameriean. The 
whole route is dotted with thriving towns, 
villages, and hamlets, while between are fruit- 
ful fields, pasture lands, blossoming hedge-rows, 
and sloping lawns. Here is the absence of all 
wildness—the very counterpoise of our great, 
ragged hills, pruned and unpruned forests, and 
broad bosomed rivers. Everything exhibits the 
most carefal cultivation, from the turnip and 
beanstalk to the heliotropeand anemone. Among 
other matters which one will be likely to discover 
in his first journey to London is, that English- 
men are not such solemn, taciturn beings as 
report hath made them. Our experience war- 
rants us in testifying that they are almost as 
affable, even to strangers, as our own people. 
Of course the contrast between them and their 
neighbors across the Channel, who are forever dis- 
coursing with their tongues, hands, and shoulders, 
is noticeable; but we have not found them in 
their attentions to the reasonable queries and 
remarks of strangers very much less respettfal 
than our own people. 

We will here offer one little item of advice, which 
may save some guineas to the traveler before the 
end of his journey. In England, one may ride io 
a second-class railway car (carriage, it is termed 
there) without losing caste. if one’s letter of 
credit is long, of course he may pay his money 
and take his choice, but as regards respectability 
—the second-class cars are patronized by the 
proudest in the land. Arrived in London, if 
econ my is an object, we advise the English 
mode of living, in lodgings, instead of paying 
heavy hotel expenses. This will be found not 
only much less expensive but quite as pleasant. 
Furnished rooms, with attendance, may be had 
in convenient parts of London, ranging from 
three to five dollars per week; and if one wishes 
it, breakfast and dinner may be served at home 
with only the additional expense of the sums 
actually disbursed by the landlady four the edibles. 
Nothing is charged for the cooking or service. 
With dinner at a restaurant one may live very 
comfortably for ten or twelve dollars per week, 
or even at a less figure. 

Once settled in lodgings, it would be proper 
to call at the American embassy, in Upper Port- 





land Place. Our admirable representative (Mr. 
Adams) and his talented secretary (Mr. Moran) 
aways extend a cordial welcome to their 
countrymen, though it should be remembered 
that their many and important ministerial duties 
often prevent them individually from being 
attentive to callers. Any necessary information 
may, however, always be obtained at the em- 
bassy or consulate, the latter ef which is under 
the able jurisdiction of Mr. Morse, formerly a 
representative in Congress from Maine. 

Public places, the entrance to many of which 
is free to everybody on certain days of the week, 
may next be considered. A hurried examination 
of the British Museum and its contents would 
consume at least one day—the Tower, Mint, and 
Bank of England another ; St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Houses of Parliament ancther. 
Cards for the strangers’ gallery, during the 
session of Parliament, may be obtained through 
the embassy, and tickets to view all portions of 
the Parliament House which are open to the 
prblic, may be had by applying almost any day 
at the office of the Lord Chamberlain. A walk 
through the National Gallery at Trafalgar Square, 
and the South Kensington Museum, would claim 
at least one day. The former contains the vast 
collection of Turner’s pictures, bequeathed to the 
nation. The balance of the paintings are from 
the old masters—French, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, 
Etruscan, Roman, etc., etc. The South Kensing- 
ton Museum contains modern pictures of the 
British School—the well-known pencils of Leslie, 
Wilkie, Eastlake, Mulready, Cooper, Landseer, 
Constable, eic. 

The Royal Exchange, Guildhall, the Mansion 
House, Thames Tunnel, Times Office, Somerset 
House, Whitehall, St. James’, Buckingham and 
Kensington Palaces, Regent’s Park, Zoological, 
Botanical, and Horticultural Gardens ; Christ’s 
Hospital (the Blue-coat School), the Charter 
House, the Inns of Court, Doctors’ Commons, and 
the Temple should each be visited in their turn. 
While at the latter place, it would be well to turn 
into the church. It is one of the oldest conse- 
crated edifices in England. The Temple was one 
of the favorite haunts of Dr. Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith— 

“ For shortness called Noll” — 


and both of them had chambers here in their 
more prosperous days, and held round-table dis- 
cussions with Boswell and Garrick. A tree still 
stands in the Temple Gardens, in a state of 
tolerable preservation, the pleasant shade of 
which was often the resort of the author of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” and “The Deserted Vil- 
lage.” In the same vicinity also once lived (the 
house still in good repair) the Mormon King, the 
eighth Harry; and near by stands the house 
formerly occupied by Fielding; while on the 
opposite side of Fleet Street, in a rickety cham- 
ber im Shoe Lane, died the “ Wonderful Boy,” 
Chatterton. Farther on, a little beyond St. 
Paul’s (in Bread Street, Cheapside), Milton was 
born. 

All these places may be visited within two or 
three hours’ time. 

Bunhill Fields Church is also worthy of notice. 
The sacred inclosure adjoining contains the 
ashes of John Bunyan, George Fox (founder of 
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the Quakers), Defoe, author of “ Robinson Cru- 
soe,” Dr. Isaac Watts, Horne Tooke, and the 
mother of John Wesley. 

The Metropolitan or Underground Railway is 
also a matter of great interest to strangers. It 
extends from Victoria Street, City, to Bishop’s 
Road, Paddington, a distance of about three 
miles, nearly the entire road being subterraneous. 
Passenger trains, which are lighted by gas, run 
every ten minutes, from an early hour in the 
morning until near midnight. The road is a 
great convenience to city merchants and profes- 
sional men residing at the West End, and is more 
generally patronized than the omnibuses. 

The parks, of which there are nine in London, 
should receive attention, while the Italian Opera, 
and other places of amusement may offer some 
attraction. 

From three to four weeks would necessarily be 
cousumed in seeing the noticeable features of the 
metropolis ; meanwhile, also, to escape the smoke 
and confusion of the great city, a day might now 
and then be spent in some one of the pleasant 
suburbs, beginning, say, with Richmond, a place 
of historic interest, once the home of the poet 
Thomson, and in the church of which his ashes 
now repose. This town contains a beautiful 
park of twenty-two hundred acres, and Petersham 
Lodge, one of the residences of Earl Russell. 
Kew Gardens, a mile below Richmond, and 
Hampton Court Palace, three miles above, should 
be seen by every visitor to the shores of Albion. 
The Palace was built by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
presented by him to Henry VIII. It afterward 
became one of favorite residences of the British 
monarchs, and was used as such even down to 
the reign of the second George. Among the 
choice paintings which now decerate its walls may 
be mentioned some from the easel of our illustri- 
ous countryman, Benjamin West. The celebrated 
eight cartoons of Raffaelle also decorate the 
walls of one of the large rooms. Windsor Castle 
with its magnificent park is also an interesting 
spot to visit. Old Eton, from whose college 
have emerged some of the brightest ornaments 
of English literature, is near by, and in its vicinity 
is Stoke churchyard, where rests all that is mortal 
of the author of the *‘ Elegy.”’ Harrow, at whose 
excellent scheol many British poets and states- 
men have received a large portion of their early 
instruction, should be remembered. In visiting 
the churchyard, the admirers of Byron may 
inquire for the tomb on which the boy poet (who 
spent several years at the Harrow School) used 
to recline in his “hours of idleness.” A day 
might be profitably spent in visiting the Obser- 
vatory and Naval Home at Greenwich and the 
Arsenal at Woolwich ; and another day in loiter- 
ing through the Crystal Palace and the charming 
grounds which surround it—at Sydenham 

After having “done” London and suburbs, if 
the traveler contemplates a European tour, bis 
next move wi!l doubtle-s be in the direction of 
Paris. If he has no particular dislike to the sea, 
we recommend him to go via New Haven and 
Dieppe, as this route is considerably the cheapest, 
and also gives one an opportunity to call at 


| 
Rouen and see the cathedral, one of the most | 


interesting in the Old World, and the valley of the 
Seine. The route of the chemin de fer, from 
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Ouest, Rouen, to the French capital, is delightful, 
particularly in summer.* Should the traveler 
prefer two hours at sea instead of six or seven, 
he may take the London and Southeastern, or the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, to Dover, 
calling at Canterbury en route to pay his respects 
to the cathedral there—a fine old specimen of 
Gothic architecture, whose foundation was laid by 
the Romans. 

In case of his making a Continental tour, it is 
not our intention to accompany him; for the 
present, we only promised to point out the more 
prominent objects in the British Islands. Per- 
haps on some future occasion we may unvail 
some of the “ mysteries of Paris ;”’ journey with 
him among the vintages of the Rhine or the 
snows of Mont Bianc, or take bim through the 
solemn aisles of St Peter's, or the sweet-scented 
gardens of the Vatican. 

After London aud its suburbs, the tourist might, 
with profit, turn his attention to the points of 
interest in the southern counties nearest to the 
metropolis. Taking the morning express train 
of the London and South Coast Railway, in an 
hour or two he will find himself in Brighton the 
largest and most beautiful of the English watering- 
places, and the favorite residence of George IV. 
Within an easy distance of this pleasant town are 
located the equally fashionable and almost 
equally popular seaside resorts of Hastings (near 
which is the scene of that memorable battle 
which decided the conquest of England by the 
Normans), St. Leonard’s, and Bognor. Indeed, 
should our traveler be strong and healthy, and 
a good pedestrian, the coast is here so beautiful 
and so crowded with interesting and picturesque 
little towns and villages, that it would be well 
worth his while to make the journey from Brighton 
to Southampton on foot, sending his luggage on 
by the railway. The distance is only about 
thirty miles, and he would thus have the oppor- 
tunity of spending such time as might accord 
with his inclination in the two chief places which 
lie in his route, Chichester and Portsmouth, the 
first remarkable for its antiquity and its venerable 
cathedral, and the latter as being one of the 
chief naval arsenals in the United Kingdom. 
Arrived at Southampton, and having visited 
Netley Abbey, he should take passage for the 
Isle of Wight, named on account of its wonderful 
beauty the “Garden of England.” Should he 
have time, a week might pleasantly be spent in 
this charming spot. But, in any case, he should 
visit the time-worn castle of Carisbrooke, where 
the unprincipled but unfortunate Charles I. was 
confined. Among the natural beauties of the 
island, the Shanklin, Luccombe, and Blackgang 
Chines, Alum Bay, and the far-famed Needles 
are the most remarkable. .Farringford, the 
present residence of the poet Tennyson, is only 
two miles from the latter spot. Returning from 
the Isle of Wight, the sight-seeker should have a 





* The cheap tourist tickets of the Cook’s system of 
“Contracted Tours” are provided for this line, which, 





in addition to its surpassing interest, is much the 
shortest route from London to Paris. Parties going this 
way are permitted to break their journey, in going or 
| returning at Briguton, the great south coast resort of 
English fashionable society, referred to in another part 
of this paper. 
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glimpse of the old cathedral city of Winchester, 
whilom the capital of the land, and the ancient 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

A visit to England would be incomplete with- 
out making the ocular acquaintance of these 
ancient seats of learning. At each place the 
services of a guide may be obtained, who, for 
the consideration of a few shillings, will accom- 
pany the stranger through the several colleges 
and point out the various objects of interest. 
While at Cambridge it should be remembered 
that the home of the poet Cowper is only a few 
miles beyond, and that in the neighboring shire— 
Huntingdon—Oliver Cremwell was born. From 
Cambridge one may eonveniently visit Ipswich, 
the birthplace of Cardinal Wolsey ; and Harwich, 
from which town sailed the famous but somewhat 
mythical Robinson Crusoe. 

Not far from Cambridge, too, is the town of 
Bedford, in whose jail Bunyan was confined for 
80 many years, and where he composed the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Immediately north of 
Bedford is the county of Northampton, contain- 
ing some of the finest specimens of Christian 
architecture still standing in England. 

From Oxford—should the traveler have suffi- 
cient curiosity to see that wonderful monument 
of Druidical skill and patience—a diversion to 
the south would bring him to Stonehenge. A 
few hours’ farther ride to the west would land 
him in the old city of Bristol, near whica are the 
romantic ruins of Tintern Abbey. While at 
Bristol, one should visit the orphan school, 
founded about a quarter of a century ago by 
Mr. William Muller. Its history is a remarkable 
illustration of the value of faith coupled with 
strong practical common sense and zealous en- 
deavor. 

At this point we may take the train for Stratford- 
on-Avon, the birthplace of Shukspeare—the Mecca 
of all worshipers of the divine art of poetry. 
The ruins of Kenilworth Castle are in the neigh- 
borhood, and are well worthy of notice ; War- 
wick, which also boasts an ancient castle; and 
Coventry, the locale of the singular legend of 
“Godiva,” and the seat of a valuable ribbon 
manufacture, are close by; also Rugby, noted 
for its admirable school, of which Dr. Arnold, 
author of the “ History of Rome,” was for many 
years head master. From Rugby we journey to 
Nottingham, and spend a few hours in visiting 
the lace and glove manufactories ; after which 
we drive to Newstead Abbey, once the country 
seat of Lord Byron. 

From Nottingham we proceed westward to 
Birmingham. and thence to Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Leeds, making a detour to the city of York, 
whose ancient minster is justly one of the most 
celebrated cathedrals in England. Leaving York 
by way of Darlington and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
we proceed to Edinburgh—famous in Scottish song 
aud story, and once the seat of an independent 
kingdom. Here we may tarry several days, 
visiting Holyrood Palace, the former residence 
of Scotland’s kings—Arthur’s Seat, the Castle, 
Scott’s Monument, John Knox’s House in Canon- 
gate, the old Parliament Buildings, St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Calton Hill—on which are Burns’ and 
Nelson’s monuments—the Museum, the Royal 
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College of Surgeons, the National Gallery, Vic- 
toria Hall, the Zoological and Botanical Gardens, 
and whatever other places time may permit or 
inclination suggest. A drive through the new 
town of Edinburgh would well repay one for the 
trouble and expense. 

A few miles from Edinburgh stands, perhaps, 
the finest and most beautiful church in Scotland, 
Roslyn Chapel. 

Bidding adieu to the Scottish capital, we 
should pause at Bannockburn—once the scene of 
contending armies, but long siuce overgrown 
with native heather—and Stirling Castle, making 
a diversion to the right to pay our respects to 
Loch Leven. Westward, a ten hours’ journey 
brings us to the shores of Loch Lomond. All 
the beautiful lakes which lie in the viciaity— 
Katrine, Ard, Monteith, Venacher, and the craigs 
and peaks which look down upon their peaceful 
waters, challenge our admiration. They b:ing 
vividly before us the wild aad bloody feudal 
and border wars of time long gone, and those 
bold mountaineers who peopled their heights. 

From the Highlands we may proceed to 
Fingal’s Cave in Staffa, calling at Dumbarton on 
our way back to Glasgow. The latter is the 
largest city north of the Tweed and a place of 
great commercial importauce—the third in the 
United Kingdom, and remarkable also for its 
ancient and beautiful cathedral. 

From Glasgow we can proceed to Ayr, drop- 
ping a fresh flower upon the tomb of Burns, and 
treading cirefully among the daisies that fringe 
the banks of ‘ Bonny Doon.” 

Having plucked a rose from Alloway, or 
gathered a sprig from the “ milk-white thorn” 
under the shadow of Alnwick Castle, we pass on 
to pull the latch-string at Abbotsford and com- 
mune for a season with the spirit of Walter Scott. 

If time permit, the tourist may now make an 
interesting excursion to the northwest, and gain 
the opportunity of visiting many towns well 
known to fame, such as Perth, the native city of the 
renowned Harry of the Wynd, bonny Dundee, 
Forfar, Montrose, Aberdeen, Elgin, and Inver- 
ness. Again, returning to the extreme south, he 
may wend his way to the celebrated ruins of 
Melrose Abbey ; bearing in mind, of course, the 
advice of Sir W. Scott— 


“ He that would view fair Melrose aright, 
Should visit her by the pale moenlight.” 


Dumfries, still farther to the southward, is also 
well deserving of attention. 

Hence we journey to Windermere, to spend a 
contemplative hour with the shade of Words- 
worth. 

Three hours’ ride from Westmoreland returns 
him te Liverpool, whence he can make a detour 
into Wales, which contains many features of 
natural and historic interests; he can take the 
steamer at Holyhead for Dublin, where he may 
remain for a few days, to visit the Rotunda, the 
Castle, University, Phenix Park, Zoological 
Gardens, and galleries of art. From here he 
may proceed north, via Belfast—the great linen 
mart—to the Giant's Causeway, ia Antrim, and 
journey thence southward to Limerick, and from 
thence to Killarney, whose charming lakes are 
the delight of all who are familiar with the 
beauties of the “Emerald Isle.” Having seen 





them, one ceases to wonder that so much of 
poetry and romance are blended in the Irish 
character. 

From Killarney he can go to Tipperary, Kil- 
kenny, Waterford, and Wexford, and thence to 
Cork, the most important city in this part of 
Ireland. Not far, too, from Cork is the famous 


| Blarney Castle, a sight that should not be 


omitted. Thence he journeys to Queenstown — 
the Cove of Cork—there to take passage in the 
next steamer homeward bound. 

A four months’ vacation may thus be profitably 


spent; and the tourist see the choicest things 


which the land of our ancestors can offer, and 
return home with mind refreshed and body in- 
vigorated by personal contrast with scenes which 
before he had only met in dreams. 

[Americans intending to visit Europe could not do 
better than avail themselves of the information afforded 
by Mr. Cook's several series of tourist's guide books, 
which may be had at the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournnaL. These books not only describe routes, and 
show the most economical way of disposing of time in 
traveling, but also provide special tickets for many of 
the districts referred to in the above article; more 
especially for the south coast ef England, with the 
Channel Islands, and the opposite coast of France; for 
Paris, and for traveling through France to Switzerland 
and Italy. There is also a book devoted to the exposi- 
tion and illustration of Scottish tours, with systema of 
reduced-fare tickets for all parts of the Highlands. 

For a dollar sent to this office, the whole of these 
books may be obtained. 

Parties who may not avail themselves of Mr. Cook's 


| tickets from America to England would find it to their 
| advantage to call at his tourist office, 98 Fleet Street, 


London, where they may obtain every particular of these 
and other tourist arrangements. ] 


ll I 
IRON. 


Ar the beginning of our late civil war we were 
accustomed to hear reiterated from tongue and 
pen the weighty ascription of predominating and 
far-reaching influence to cotton, as an element of 
our national strength and glory. But the war 
has conclusively dissipated the idea that ‘‘ cotton 
is king,"’ and as conclusively developed and 
maintained the superior claims of a more poten- 
tial element—iron. Let us for a moment consider 
the properties and influence of this intrinsically 
mean substance, and see whether or not it is en- 
titled to the highest place in the catalogue of in- 
animate agents employed by man. 

With our advancement in civilization, and with 
the increasing light afforded by incessant scien- 
tific investigations, iron in its applications and 
adaptations becomes more and more important. 
In this one brief category we attempt to sum up 
its chief adaptations in their true as well as 
typical sense, the sword, the plowshare, the 
pen, the wire, the chain, the cannon, and the 
compass. These are tremendous agents in the 
hands of man. Who can estimate their value? 

Possessing in its crude state but little intrinsic 
value as compared with gold and silver, the gen- 
erally received ‘* precious mcetals,’’ yet, when con- 
sidered in the light of utility, how much more 
precious does this dull metal appear than the 
shining media of exchange ! 

In all departments of science and art, the es- 
thetical and the mechanical, iron is the handmaid 
of intelligence. To give elegance of form to the 





marble, to tint the pigment of the limner, the 
ready aid of iron is found requisite. 

Magnificent structures line our public thorough- 
fares, steamers of gigantic size plow the ocean 
in security, and the “iron horse’’ snorting in the 
greatness of his might, bringing to our doors ina 
single day the produce of a soil and climate a 
thousand miles away, these attest the wondrous 
efficacy of iron. 

How simple an instrument is an axe! yet what 
wonderful transformations have been wrought by 
it! Look abroad over this fair land, with its 
rich territory of cultivated field and meadow, 
with its cities and towns densely populated and 
echoing with the strife of industry. A hundred 
years ago millennial forests stood where now all is 
bustle and activity, and the silence of the ‘‘ in- 
terminable wild” was only broken. by the cry of 
the panther or the whoop of the savage. In the 
hands of the woodsman the axe has led the van 
of civilization, and the wilderness now ‘‘ blossoms 
like the rose.”’ 

We find iron in the framework of the printing- 
press, that world-wide disseminator of intelli- 
gence. Iron coins our money, caters and carves 
to our appetite, ministers to our refinement in 
the rich engravings which line our walls, meas- 
ures the progress of time with nicest accuracy, 
and trailed on its million piers flashes from point 
to point desired information though miles or 
even eceans may lie between. The steadfast 
friend of the-children of toil, iron eases their 
shoulders from the burden of severe labor, and 
untiringly, with matchless speed and accuracy, 
performs the most delicate operation. Perhaps 
the printing-press, the steam-engine, the «tele- 
graph, and the sewing machine may be regarded 
as the pre-eminent benefactors of humanity, and 
without iron it is doubtful whether one of them 
could exist—no other metal being known as pos- 
sessing its various properties, existing in such pro- 
fusion, and so easily adapted. It is at once the 
cheapest and most valuable of the metals; in its 
rough state almost worthless, in its most highly 
wrought condition worth even more than gold 
itself of equal weight. A bar of refined iron 
worth five dollars when converted into horse- 
shoes would be worth more than ten ; in the form 
of needles would be worth about sixty dollars ; 
manufactured into pen-knife blades it amounts to 
$3,280 ; and when made into the balance springs 
of watches its value is enhanced to upward of 
$250,000 

It imparts elegance to the toilette of beauty. 
There is no department in art, science, or literature 
wherein this inestimable metal may not, nay, 
must be, in some way made use of. 

Then are we not right, after our hasty review of 
the wide sphere of iron’s adaptability and useful- 
ness, in ascribing to it an influence more potent, 
more far reaching, in the industrial arts, in all 
that constitutes the ‘‘ mechanism”’ of civilization, 
than that of any proud monarch ? H. 8. D 

[Let iron be duly glorified. Though it may be 
—is—made into shirt collars and into writing- 
paper (?) we can not make it a substitute for corn, 
cotton, or clothing. Great is the value of iron— 
yea, it is indispensable to a state of civilization ; 
so are wood and wool. In extolling one blessing 
let us not overlook others. That ‘‘ cotton king"’ 
business has been “played out,’’ and we pray 
that there may be no more such kings. Iron is 
great, cotton is great, corn is great, wood is great, 
and so is coal, but God who gives them all is 
greater. Let us worship Hr, rather than them.] 
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On Ethnologn. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





THE JEW. 
FROM A JEWISH POINT OF VIEW. 


[Tue IsRaELite INDEED, a periodical devoted to the 
illustration and defense of Hebrew Christianity, publishes 
the following interesting statement.] 


SHaKsPeaReE but followed the lofty impulse of 
his nature in holding up to execration that un- 
quenchable lust of lucre which marks the race, 
although he does not show that this passion was 
but the effect of that persecution which, by 
crowding the Jew out of every honorable pursuit, 
and thus cutting off his nature from every sym- 
pathy with the world around, sharpened and 
edged the keen corners of his brain for the only 
pursuit left to him. It is true that money- 
changers, once spit on in the Ghetto, are now 
hugged in the palace. Rothschilds and Foulds, 
Belmonts and Benjamins, are found in the ante- 
chamber of princes and presidents. But we fear 
that it is not so much that the prejudice against 
the Jews has ceased, but that the love of money 
has increased ; not that the Jews have become as 
Christians, but that the Christians have become 
as Jews. 

But if Shakspeare was just in this respect, he 
was not so in the picture he has drawn of the 
Jew’s craving for revenge, and in the contempt 
with which he is treated by his daughter. Re- 
venge is not a characteristic of the Jew. He is 
subject to sudden storms of passion, as in Shy- 
lock’s scene with Tubal, but that intellect which 
always stands sentinel over the Hebrew soon sub- 
dues the gust 

Jews also shrink from physical contests. Their 
disposition is to triumph by intellect rather than 
violence. It was this trial, more than any other, 
which rendered them in the middle ages so repul- 
sive to the masses, who were all of the Morrissey 
and muscular-Christianity school. The contempt 
of a daughter for her parent is equally unchar- 
acteristic of the Jew. The Jews are universally 
admired for the affections which adorn their 
domestic life. The more they haVe been pushed 
from the society of the family of man, the greater 
the intensity with which they have clung to the 
love of their own family. 

No one can ever have visited the houses of the 
Jews without having been struck by the glowing 
affection with which the daughter greets the 
father as he returns from the day's campaign, 
and the slights and sneers his gaberdine and yel- 
low cap provoke, and without observing how 
those small, restless eyes, that sparkle and gleam 
like snakes in search of prey, shine out a soften- 
ed loving luster as they fall upon the face of 
Rebecca, or Jessica, or Sarah, and how he stands 
no longer with crooked back, but erect and com- 
manding, as he blesses his household with an ex- 
ultation as vehement as the prejudices which 
during the day have galled and fretted his nature. 

To do justice to the grandeur of the Jewish 
race, and to brand with infamy its infirmities, it 
is not enough to produce a repulsive delineation 
of the latter. It would be only just to give ex- 
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pression to the former, and to exhibit-the superi- 
ority of intellect which has survived all persecu- 
tions, and which, soaring above the prejudice of 
the hour, has filled us with reluctant admiration 
on finding how many of the great events which 
mark the progress of the age, or minister to its 


improvement, or elevates its tastes, may be traced | 


to the wonderful workings of the soul of the He- 
brew, and the supremacy of that spiritual nature 


which gave to mankind its noblest religion, its | 


noblest laws, and some of its noblest poetry and 
music. 

The editor of the Gospel Banner gives, in addi- 
tion, the following extract from Frazer’s Magazine: 

The present physical, moral, and social condi- 
tion of the Jews must be a miracle. We can 
come to no other conclusion. Had they con- 
tinued from the commencement of the Christian 
era down to the piesent hour in some such 
national state in which we find the Chinese, 
walled off from the rest of the human family, and 
by their selfishness on a national scale, and their 
repulsions of alien elements, resisting every as- 
sault from without in the shape of hostile inva- 
sion, and from an overpowering national pride 
forbidding the introduction of new and foreign 


customs, we should not see so much mystery in- | 


terwoven with their existence. But this is not 
their state—far from it. They are neither a 
united and independent nation nor a parasitic 
province. They are peeled, and scattered, and 
crumbled into fragments, but, like the broken 
globules of quicksilver, instinct with a cohesive 
power, ever ready to amalgamate. Geography, 
arms, genius, politics, and foreign help do not 
explain their existence ; time, and climate, and 
customs equally fail to unravel. None of these 


ant, GF CUS Ne Sp SEP. Caw ea + justly Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as their great 


| progenitors, and pressing forward on the wings 


They have been spread over every part of the 
habitable globe; they have lived under the 
regime of every dynasty, they have shared the pro- 
tection of just lawsand the proscriptions of cruel 
ones, and witnessed the rise and progress of both ; 
they have used every tongue, and lived in every 
latitude. The snows of Lapland have chilled, 
the suns of Africa scorched them. They have 
drunk the Tiber, the Thames, the Jordan, the 
Mississippi. In every country, and every degree 
of latitude and longitude, we find a Jew. It is 
not so with any other race. Empires the most 
illustrious have fallen, and buried the men that 
constructed them ; but the Jew has lived among 
the ruins, a living monument of indestructibility. 
Persecution has unsheathed the sword and lighted 
the fagot. Papal superstition and Moslem bar- 
barism have smote avith unsparing ferocity, 
penal rescripts and deep prejudice have visited 
on the most unrighteous chastisement, and not- 
withstanding all they survive. Robert Mont- 
gomery, in his Messiah, thus expresses the relative 
position of the Jews : 
“Empires have sank, and kingdoms passed away, 

But still, apart, sublime in misery stands 

The wreck of Israel. Christ has come and bled, 

And miracles around the cross, 

A holy splendor of undying truth 

Preserve! but yet their pining spirit looks 

For that unrisen Sun which prophets hailed ; 

And when I view him in the garb of woe, 

A wandering outcast by the world disowned, 

The haggard, lost, and long oppressed Jew, 

‘His BLOOD BE ON Us’ through my spirit rolls 


In fearfal echo from a nation’s lips, 

Remember Zion! still for thee awaits 

A future teeming with triumphal sounds 

And shape of glory.” 
| Like their own bush on Mount Horeb, Israel 
| has continued in the flames, but unconsumed. 
| They are the aristocracy of Scripture, reft of their 
coronets—princes in degradation. A Babylonian, 
' a Theban, a Spartan, an Athenian, are names 
' known in history only; their shadows alone 
haunt the world and flicker on its tablets. A 
Jew walks every street, dwells in every capital, 
traverses every exchange, and relieves the mo- 
notony of the nations of the earth. The race has 
inherited the heir-loom of immortality, incapable 
of extinction or amalgamation. Like streamlets 
from a common head, and composed of waters of 
@ peculiar nature, they have flowed along every 
stream without blending with it or receiving its 
color or its flavor, and traversed the surface of 
the globe, to the close of the many centuries, 
peculiar, distinct, alone. The Jewish race at this 
day is perhaps the most striking seal of the truth 





of the Sacred Oracles. There is no possibility of 
accounting for their perpetual isolation, their de- 


| pressed but distinct being, on any grounds save 


those revealed in the record of truth. Their ag- 
gregate and individual character is as remarkable 


| as their circumstances. Meanness the most 


abject and pride the most overbearing—the deg- 
radation of helots, and yet a conscious and mani- 
fest sense of the dignity of a royal priesthood— 
crouching, cozening, squeezing, grasping on the 
exchange, in the shop, in the world, with nothing 


| too low for them to do, or notwithstanding, in 


the synagogue, looking back along many thou- 
sand years to ancestry beside which that of our 
| peers and princes is but of yesterday, regarding 


of faith, and hope, and promise to a long ex- 
pected day when they, now kings and princes in 
disguise, shall become so indeed by a manifesta- 
tion the most glorious and a dispensation the 
| mostsublime. The people are a perpetual] miracle 
—a living echo of Heaven's holy tones, prolonged 
from generation to generation. 

a 

——— <P oe 

Goon Luck.—Sundry semi-superstitious and 
limber-backboned folks make much ado about 
‘*Juck’’—as if this wasa world of chance! Such 
is bald atheism. ‘‘If ye sow not, neither shall 
ye reap; what ye sow, that shall ye reap,”’ is the 
Bible statement of fortune. Man is master of 
chance. Labor rules the very universe. Dili- 
gence is the sacred alchemy that converts earth’s 
ores into jewels. With a farmer, ‘ the philoso- 
pher’s stone’ helps build a fence. The owl's 
motto is “luck to-night,’’ as he mopes all day in 
a hollow tree. 

Would you have good luck? Then get up 
early, and mind your own business when up—not 
your neighbor’s ; spend less than youearn ; earn 
every cent before you spend one; keep out of 
debt ; especially keep money in your pocket ; wait 
on yourself, for shirking is essentially theft; 
always heed the counsel of your wife in doubtful 
enterprises; treat other people as you would be 
treated ; display liberality of soul and charity of 
opinion, with honor and honesty ; above all, trust 
in God and you may properly consider your life 
a success—a clear vindication of beneficent law, 
an utter rebuke of visionary *‘ luck.’’ 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the seul, the bo ty form doth take 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.--Spenser 


THEOLOGY IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 
WESLEY AND EDWARDS. 


Tuese eminent men may be taken as fair rep- 
resentatives of the two classes of Christians into 
which the religious world naturally divides itself, 
and which, though blending with each other as 
they lose their distinctiveness, are clearly defined 
by well-marked differences in the characteristics 
of their interior piety and its outward manifesta- 
tions. 
cation, and often by both, the emotions are more 
carefully cultivated and give tone to the religious 
character. In the other the intellect, the convic- 
tions receive the most earnest attention and cul- 
ture, to the comparative neglect of the emotional 
nature. 
religious feeling, the other by religious conviction. 


In one class by temperament or by edu- 


The first class is governed more by 


Perbaps no two denominations of Christians repre- 
sent these two great classes more comprehensively 
than Methodists 
toward one or the other will the members of any 
Protestant community gravitate. 

The choice as to church government will flow 
naturally from these religious distinctions. The 
Christian whose faith rests mainly upon bis con- 
victions will prefer that church which has the 
simplest form of government, and in which he can 
enjoy most personal freedom. Regarding religion 
as a matter of individual responsibility, and lying 
between every man and his God, he will be satis- 
fied with a clear statement to men of religious 
truth and duty, leaving the matter to their own 
consciences. In other words, he will be rather 
exclusive than aggressive in his piety. 

The other Christian, burning with zeal and 
fervor, based indeed upon conviction, will more 
readily ally himself with a church in which he 


and Congregationalists, and 











WESLEY. 
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| shall find the warmest sympathy with his religious | 
| emotions, and which, in its aggressive organiza- 


tion, shall give full scope to his zeal in going out | 


the marriage feast. 


community gravitate toward Methodism, while 


those who delight in intellectual views of Chris- | 


tianity, in dwelling upon the theological bearings 
of the Scriptures, upon doctrine rather than ex- 
perience, be drawn toward Congregationalism. 

Perhaps no two men represent these two great 
Christian classes better or more perfectly than 
Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley. 

Let us first study them in the light of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy. In ,+¢ tyes, the height 
from the ear to the top of the; «. 4 is very great, 
giving large Spirituality and ‘,neration, and his 
reflective organs are more fully developed than 
his perceptives. Observe the narrowness of his 
head, showing his deficiency in the organs of 
Secretiveness, Caution, tact, and those faculties 
by which men get along in the world—in a word, 
all those faculties which go to make the scholar, 
the thinker, the theologian are grandly developed, 
while those that make the practical business man 
are very deficient. 

Look at his face and imagine him moving and 
acting among men, presiding at social festivity. 

How perfectly does his character correspond 
with these developments of his head and face! 
He was a natural recluse, devoting his days and 
nights to the constant study of vast theological 
problems and the mysteries of Scripture doctrine. 
The tendency of his brain was to religious med- 
itation, or, more strictly, to religious ratiocination, 
to reconcile the holiness of God with the salva- 
tion of sinners, the mercy of God with the punish- 
ment of sinners, the glory of God with the death 
of sinners. The labor of such a mind is to recon- 
cile the dreams of faith and the vagaries of en- 
thusiasm (as they appear to a purely rational 
mind) with sound reason and good sense. “I am 


| into the world and compelling men to come unto | 
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PORTRAIT OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. oe 





not mad, most noble Festus, but speak the word. 
of truth and soberness.” 

He was too much in the study, too little at the 
tea-table ; wrapt in metaphysical and spiritual 


| meditations. he seems like some vast balloon with 
Thus will the aggressive and emotional in a | 





but a little guy rope to attach it to earth. He 
was not a motive power among men, but a Titan 
giving a dead lift at the leaden masses and using 
no leverage. In his life-time he was run over, 
outmaneuvered, made almost contemptible, while 
the great Scottish divines were hailing him as the 
Samson of holy metaphysics. and he was fixing 
for himself a niche among Continental writers, 
between Leibnitz on the one hand and Kant upen 
the other. But no man in America ever had so 
much power to lift up the whole rational nature 
and set it in tune with Heaven, and make the little 
things of life no more than barnacles on the ship’s 
bottom, to make the things of heaven and hell, of 
God and Belial, as wide apart as the Pacific from 
shore to shore. 

Turn now to the other head and face. In Wes- 
ley the head is more uniformly developed ; he has 
less Spirituality and Veneration in proportion to 
his other faculties, but more side head, more 
Caution, Constructiveness, Secretiveness, method, 
tact; he has a power among men, seeing and 
using every laudable means for bringing them 
into the kingdom of Christ. And the expression 
of his face, how impressively does every linea- 
ment speak of labors more abundant, not in the 
study, not in solitude, but in the crowded city, in 
the open air, éverywhere! It is instinct with in- 
tense, practical, every-day life; the patent and 
most prominent record there is that of the inde- 
fatigable worker, working among men, studying 
theological problems while on his way from one 
preaching place to another, in sympathy with all 
classes of men, with scholars and wise men, with 
the ignorant and uncultivated, seeing in every man 
an immortal soul, and striving to save that soul. 

Both stamped their individual characters on 
their admirers and followers in a more extended 
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and remarkable manner and to a greater degree 
than any other two men of their time. 

Wesley was the founder of Methodism, and the 
whole system is but the reflection of this great 
man. He is the pattern of the bishop, the presid- 
ing elder, the pastor, the olass-leader, the theo- 
logian, the sermonizer, the effective worker in the 
church, lay or clerical. 


Edwards stamped New England Congregation- 


alism so deeply, that every minister, every col- 
legian, every Christian in that denomination is to- 
day a different man from what he would have 
been if Edwards had never been born. 

Wesley’s brain was less abstract than Edwards, 
less active, in its higher faculties, far less recluse, 
for more effective in the world. The one loves to 
dwell apart thinking angel thoughts, the other 
sees a world lying in sin around him, and recog- 
niziuog no distinction but children of God and 
children of the world—organizes the Church 
militant and spends his life in incessant and 
amazing labor, to drill, perfect, and make effec- 
tive the machinery of religion. One produces a 
religion of practical, effective organization ; the 
other, deep, abiding, and perennial religious con- 
viction. One tends to produce high and valuable 
thinking; the other to give the world the benefit 
of untiring labors. 

“ConGREGATIONALISM is the form of church polity 
most strictly republican, or rather democratic, and 
liké all other pure democracies, while it secures 
the largest freedom to the individual, it is the 
least efficient of all for aggressive enterprises. 
It flourishes and will be likely to flourish only 
among people of hereditary mental activity and 
hereditary religious reverence. As a matter of 
fact, Congregationalism is confined to New Eng- 
land, and to such communities in New York and 
Obio as are made up almost entirely of emigrants 
from New England. In short, it is Puritanism 
modified by the influence of prosperity and pop- 
ularity, and tinctured with democracy. Neither 
by its powers of awakening the moral sympathies, 
nor by the machinery of its organization, is it 
ever likely to become dominant in the religious 
world. But it is likely to continue to embrace 
within its folds the most consistent and uniform 
piety, the deepest theology, and the most intel- 
lectual morality of any community where it is 
planted. Its defects are its tendency to asceticism, 
and its want of adaptability to the great masses 
of restless, aggressive, unintellectual, but enter- 
prising Americans. It can produce great think- 
ers, not great actors. Its theologians are more 
eminent than its philanthropists. Its preachers 
are great in the pulpit rather than in labors from 
honse to house or in ecclesiastical councils. The 
excellence of its sermonizing is not surpassed by 
any other sect, but the power displayed in this 
its chief instrument of grace is far greater than 
the tact, the policy, the worldly wisdom, which, 
properly sanctified. are far more effectual for 
church growth and the evangelizing of the race 
than the most splendid pulpit performances. 

Yet, to its praise, it must be admitted that on 
the broad field where piety and morality meet, 
where duties to God and duties to man are har- 
moniously cultivated, many of the finest intellects, 
the choicest spirits, and the happiest illustrations 
of civic as well as Christian virtue have flourished 





under the genial influences of Congregationalism. 
The magnificent mental and moral organization 
of a Webster, who uever struck more ringing or 
heroic blows than in defense of Evangelical 
Christianity, is but a type of many others unequal 
to him in renown, nurtured in the bosom of this 
church, who, as well by the harmony and spot- 
lessness of their civil virtue, as by their eloquent 
tributes or powerful defenses of the Christian 
faith, have done so much to Christianity on the 
high pedestal which she now occupies as the cen- 
tral figure among the nations of the earth. 

Appealing as this form of Christianity does 
mainly to the intellect, and aiming at the heart 
through the intellect rather than at the intellect 
through the heart, the style of Christian virtue 
which it produces exhibits the uniformity of an 
established mental conviction, and is character- 
ized by a steadiness and consistency which comes 
from the world of intellect rather than from that 
of emotion. A Christian in this church is always 
and everywhere aChristian. A Bible to read and 
a Heaven to adore are all he requires to nourish 
his piety. 

Meruopism is emphatically the gospel to the 
poor. While it is true to itself and to the spirit 
of its great founder, it will continue to go out 
into “the highways and hedges and compel men 
to come into the marriage supper. The itiner- 
ancy is the great agency by which these invita- 
tions of the Gospel shall be spread to every cor- 
ner, every cabin, every heart. The first itinerants 
preached the word everywhere—in the open air, 
in the country, in crowded streets in the city, in 
churches when they could, in stables, in private 
houses. Wherever they found souls to be saved 
‘« there they preached the Gospel.” The natural 
result of this system is to bring within the pale 
of the Church large masses of comparatively un- 
educated people—such as feel, but do not reason ; 
whose great concern is to have the heart right 
before God, and whose interest in the great doc- 
trines of theology is comparatively slight. They 
do not dig below the surface for those rich veins 
of truth that reward so amply the careful seeker, 
and consequently religion does not strike so deep 
root in the intellectual nature, and by consequence 
the variations in the thermometer of piety will be 
far greater with them than if they habitually 
thought more and felt less. 

Jonathan Edwards was born at East Windsor, 
Connecticut, October 5th, 1703. His mother was 
the daughter of Rev. Solomon Stoddard, who was 
for more than fifty years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and one of the most eminent ministers of New 
England for ability, fidelity, piety, and usefulness. 
She was by tradition a woman distinguished for 
strength of mind, of superior education, peculiarly 
fond of reading, and of ardent piety. She was 
tall, stately, dignified, and commanding in ap- 
pearance, as well as affable and courteous in 
manner. She possessed extraordinary prudence 
and judgment, a nice sense of propriety, exten- 
sive information, a thorough knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of theology, and was scrupulously 
conscientious. 

His father, Rev. Timothy Edwards, “was for 
sixty-four years the beloved and venerable pastor 
of the E. Windsor Congregational Church. Both 





were of English descent, for generations distin- 
guished for piety, intellect, vigor, and command- 
ing influence. He received at his graduation the 
collegiate degree of A.B. in the forenoon and 
A.M. in the afternoon,” an uncommon mark of 
respect paid to his extraordinary proficiency in 
learning. He taught his college pupils so thor- 
oughly, that the professors never thought it nec- 
essary to examine them preparatory to their ad- 
mission to college. From parents thus eminently 
endowed both with talents and moral virtues, 
what of excellence and superiority might we not 
expect in their children? Their distinguished son 
received his academic education at home under 
his parent’s tuition. He commenced Latin when 
nine years of age, and made rapid progress. He 
was very fond of natural science, and at the age 
of ten wrote an interesting article on the “ wood- 
spider.” At thirteen he entered Yale College, 
where he took the highest stand in his class; no 
part of his college studies was oveilooked, and 
he studied with his pen constantly in hand. He 
entered with delight on the study of “ Locke on 
the Human Understanding,” at the age of fourteen, 
and said “it gave him more pleasure than the 
most greedy miser finds when gathering up hand- 
fuls of silver and gold from some newly discov- 
ered treasure.” At the age of seventeen he grad- 
uated, studied theology, preached some, and 
taught two years at Yale College. At the age of 
twenty-four he was settled in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. He continued through life a hard 
student, spending in study generally thirteen out 
of the twenty-four hours. When riding, he had 
a pencil and paper with him to note down his 
thoughts, and oftea woke in the night to set down 
a thought. Besides his two sermons a week, he 
wrote “Notes on Scripture,” ‘“ Miscellaneous,” 
‘Types of Messiah,’’ ‘‘ Prophecies of the Old and 
New Testament.” His works amount to thirty- 
three volumes of notes, sermons, tracts, and 
treatises. 

In 1727 he was married to Sarah Pierpont, of 
New Haven. 

In stature he was tall, over six feet, slender, 
used few gestures ; his voice was low but clear ; 
he was always fully and completely absorbed in 
religious thought, composition, or prayer. In his 
church discipline he was injudicious and unfor- 
tunate; he mude strong enemies among liberal- 
minded men, having little tact ia managing human 
nature. He says of himself that he “ was low- 
spirited, of a dull and stiff manner, and not 
sprightly in conversation.” Isaac Taylor says 
this very sluggishness and aridity, this feeble 
pulse of life was the very reason of his extraor- 
dinary power of analysis. To accomplish the will 
of God on earth was the ruling motive of his soul- 

The parentage of John Wesley was as remark- 
able in a religious point of view as was that of 
Edwards. His great-grandfather was ejected from 
the Established Church for non-conformity ; his 
son, distinguished both for learning and piety, 
was also ejected fer the same reason, four times 
imprisoned, and finally denied Christian burial 
on account of his “ dissenting” views. His wife, 
John Wesley’s paternal grandmother, was the 
niece of Thomas Fuller, the Church historian, a 
man remarkable for wit, learning, and elegance 
of style and expression. The youngest son, Sam- 
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uel, father of the great founder of Methodism, 
married the daughter of an ejected minister, a 
woman of greath strength of intellect and exalted 
piety. From both paternal and maternal ances- 
try John Wesley inherited his superior intellect, 
his fervid devotion, and his tendency to innova- 
tion. He resembled bis mother most strikingly, 
and inherited largely from her those gifts that 
made his life such a benefaction to the world. 

What a lesson to mothers do the lives of these 
two eminent men afford! Both devoted them- 
selves earnestly to the education of their sons. 
From the stores of a mother’s learning, from the 
fountains of a mother’s heart, were the intellects 
of these men fed in their youth, and their charac- 
tera formed for everlasting good to their race. 
Oh, ye mothers, who trust hireling teachers to im- 
press upon your children’s minds and hearts those 
lessons they should learn from your own lips, for 
one brief hour consider the better way so radiant- 
ly marked out by Esther Edwards and Susannah 
Wesley—names worthy to stand beside hers we 
delight to honor az the mother of our Washington. 

John Wesley and his brother Charles inaugu- 
rated the form of religion that sometimes goes by 
their name as early as 1729. While in college 
they became deeply impressed with the coldness 
and inefficiency of the Established Church, and 
for a long time Wesley labored, not to draw away 
a body of dissenters, but to infuse his own zeal, 
his earnest piety, and bis systematic manner of 
cultivating and promoting religion into the 
Church of England. Disappointed in this, he de- 
voted himself, soul and body, to the interests of 
the now rapidly increasing body of Christians 
whom he had rescued from the masses of the 
world, whom he bad found in the highways and 
hedges of life. In these labors he visited Ireland 
and Scotland, the West India Islands and America, 
again and again. Sixty years of constant and 
unremitting labor had its abundant reward in the 
unequaled spread of his faith while he lived, and 
in the radiant crown that awaits those who call 
many to righteousness. 

Doubtless there are features in his system which 
he would modify were he to inaugurate the plan 
anew. Most will agree that appeals less declam- 
atory and emotional would be now calculated to 
reach and affect the thinking class. But with all 
its faults, Methodism is the gospel of the poor— 
Methodism is Christianity in earnest. 

It will be seen that the portraits of these two 
great divines, as given above, were taken late in 
life, so that what they appear is as much a record 
of what they did, as of what they were by original 
conformation. Thought, labor, prayer, Christian 
devotion had been for fifty years “‘ chiseling away” 
upon these features until they are, to the intelli- 
gent eye, as deeply inscribed with theological 
systems as the books which they composed. 
Those great works of Edwards on the‘ Will” and 
on the “ Affections,” which made him famous in 
both hemispheres, could never have been pro- 
duced by a head less amply developed in the 
noblest faculties. Such compositions require a 
brain equally developed in the reasoning faculties 
and in the spiritual powers, a brain that could 
take abstract truths of theology, or the “ thus 
saith the Lord” of the Holy Writ, and pursue them 
to their legitimate conclusions by a logic as ab- 
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solute and irrefutable as Newton’s when he dis- 
covered the law of gravitation. One might look 
upon ten thousand faces and never see so admir- 
able a union for theologic genius. 

The other face is as deeply inscribed with the 
peculiar and amazing activity with which his life 
was crowded. His was not a brain from which 
could emanate a metaphysical system whose 
acnteness should command the admiration of 
philosophers ; but he could organize a church 
system that all the wisdom of succeeding genera- 
tions has not materially improved upon—a sys- 
tem whose efficiency is testified by hundreds of 
thousands of redeemed spirits that would have 
died in sin but for the indefatigable labors of the 
itinerancy. 

Upon these features, how legibly is written 
“the care of all the churches!” the day begun 
and ended with prayer for souls, and even the 
night watches made vocal with songs of Zion, “in 
labors more abundant, in perils oft.” What a 
chronicle of evangelical labor! what a record of 
apostolic zeal! 

The speculation is not, perhaps, irreverent if 
we for a little consider the difference in the en- 
joyments which these sainted spirits now have in 
the blessed kingdom of rewards. Edwards is re- 
joicing in the illuminations of the spiritual world. 
Truths which he saw dimly here are now brighter 
than the sunlight. Problems, in the solution of 


which he so often paced the floor of his little 
study in Northampton, are now solved and settled 
forever. He rejoices in the immediate presence 
of God, and gazes unabashed at the intolerable 
glory. 

The other, and perhaps the more ardent spirit, 
looks around him and beholds with tears of an- 
gelic bliss the exceeding great company that has 
come up from every tribe and every kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shouting the victory 
chant of the Church triumphant! L. E. L. 


<P oe 


ConveRsATIon is a very serious matter. There 
are men with whom an hour’s talk would weaken 
one more than a day’s fasting. 





FPREDERIEKA BREMER. 


Freperika Bremer, the celebrated Swedish 
novelist, was born in or near Abo, Finland, about 
the year 1802. When very young her parents 
removed to Sweden, with which country sbe has 
always been identified. Her education was 
chiefly obtained in Norway, under the superin- 
tendence of the Countess Sonnerbjeim, who ex- 
hibited considerable interest in her. After 
leaving school she became a teacher in an 
academy in Stockholm. When but twenty-two 
years of age her first novel, called ‘‘ The Neigh- 
bors,” appeared. and found ready circulation in 
the English, German, Dutch, and French lan- 
guages, as well as her own. This novel created 
a profound sensation in America, so that when 
she visited this country she was received with 
much cordiality by the public generally. Her 
pleasant book, “ Homes in the New World,” re- 
lates her experiences in America, with the various 
phases of society North and South, and with the 
learned and great of the land. She exhibits a 
clearness of discernment and a felicity of ex- 
pression in her talk of men and things, in this 
book, which have been rarely surpassed. Miss 
Bremer entertained views in regard to marriage 
which would be considered liberal by our read- 
ers. She believed that the public declaration 
of a pair to live together as husband and wife 
was sufficient to constitute and sanctify their 
union. She never married, but lived at Stock- 
holm in comparative retirement after her travels 
in America and England. Her death occurred a 
few weeks since. 

ooo 


Coror Burxpyess.—The Post says: Paul Akers, 
the sculptor of the Dead Pearl Diver, passed 
through New York on his way South for the 
benefit of his health last month. He is the 
author of the leading article in the Aélantic 
Monthly for February, on American Artists in 
Italy, the greater part of which is devoted to 
the merits of Page as a colorist. Mr. Akers 
regards him as one of the greatest painters since 
Titian, and names as his most striking works the 
portraits of three American ladies, which were 
executed in Rome, viz., those of Charlotte Cush- 
man, now in London; of Mrs. Crawford, now in 
Rome; and of Mrs. North, now in Cambridge, 
Mass. As an instance of color-blindness in an 
artist, Mr. Alkers says that Bartholomew, the 
sculptor, could not distinguish between a crimson 
curtain and a green one. Yet Bartholomew 
began his artistic career as a portrait painter, and 
once he gave the cheeks of a female sitter a hue 
of bright green. He put the two pigments upon 
his palette, and mistook the green for the red, 
and did not discover his mistake until it was 
pointed out to him. Yet, blind as he was to the 
differences of color, he had the most exquisite 
perception of the beauties of form. 

[Railway conductors, signal masters, and others, 
who are expected to distinguish one line or train 
of cars from another, running on the same road, 
being deficient in the organ of Color, are puzzled 
to make out which is which, and accidents have 
occurred from this cause. When will managers 
learn to select ‘‘the right man for the right 
place ?’’ 
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OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


LANGUAGE (35).—Fr. Langues.—Human speech ; 
the expression of ideas by the voice ; sounds expressive 
of thought articulated by the organs of the throat and 
mouth.— Webster. 

It [the organ of Language] makes us acquainted with 
arbitrary signs, remembers them, judges of their rela- 
tions, and gives a disposition to indulge in all exercises 
connected with words.—Spurzheim. 

The faculty of Language gives the capacity for learn- 
ing signs alone—the meaning of them is acquired by 
other faculties.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Language is situated 
on the back part of the orbitary plates, the bones 
which form the roof of the eyes and support the 
anterior lobes of the brain. It is marked L, in 
fig. 1. 

Prysiocnomicat Sicn.—A large development 
of Language is indicated by prominent eyes. 
Sometimes the eyes not only project, but are also 
depressed, when the under eyelid presents a sort 
of sack or roll or appears swollen. Both of these 
signs are conspicuous in our likeness of Las Casas 
(fig. 2). 

Function. — This faculty gives verbal mem- 
ory ; and persons who havé it large readily re- 
member words, and learn by heart with great fa- 
cility. When Language is very large and the 
general intellect only moderate, it is surprising 
what a volume of words can be poured forth to 
express a few ideas, and sometimes no idea at all. 
This class of persons have great pleasure in hear- 
ing themselves talk, and are rendered uncomfort- 
able if not allowed to indulge in their favorite 
occupation. If they write, their style is like 
their speaking, destitute of condensation—they 
scribble whole pages about nothing. 

We frequently mect with men of great talent 
only moderately endowed with Vanguage, and 
others whose mental powers are very common- 
place who have this organ large. Many persons 
who are largely endowed with this faculty, and 
who have an excellent verbal memory, and learn 
by heart with great readiness, yet make little 
progress in learning the science of a language. 

Ins.usrrative Exampies.—This like all other 
organs seems composed of different parts. Some 
persons are apt to forget proper names, while 
they recollect words denoting the qualities of ex- 











ternal objects. Disease or accident has entailed 
this peculiarity in several instances. ‘‘ One Le- 
reard, of Marsciiles,’’ mentioned by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, ‘‘ having received a blow from a foil on the 
eyebrow, lost the memory of proper names en- 
tirely ; he sometimes forgot the names of his in- 
timate friends, and even of his father, as he stated 
in a letter written to Dr Gall for advice. Cuvier, 
in his Historical Eulogium on Brousonnet, deliv- 
ered in the Institute of France, in 1808, relatea 
that this famous botanist, after an apoplectic fit, 
could never recollect either proper names or sub- 
stantives, though he recovered his predigious 
memory of other matters. He knew the forms, 
leaves, and colors of plants, and recollected their 
epithets, but could not recall their names "’ 
‘‘Half idiot children there are who never 
speak, though they do many things like reason- 
able persons; and then parents, relations, and 
even physicians, can not conceive their partial 
imbecility. Now, though such children be not 
deaf, though they pronounce various words, yet 
they never go on to speak, and the cause of this 
is often looked for in the organs connected with 
the production of voice, the tongue, amygdaloid 
glands, palate, etc. ; but the state of these parts 
is never the reason of the want of language. 
The organs of voice, it is true, produce sounds, 
but they do not originate or cause vocal lan- 
guage; persons deprived of several, as of the 
tongue, the palate, have yet continued to speak. 
Their pronunciation of course was not so distinct 
as that of other persons, but they felt the neces- 
sity of communicating their sensations and ideas, 
and therefure contrived to speak. On the con- 
trary, these half idiots pronounce single words 
very well, but can not keep up a conversation, 


Fie. 2.—Las Casas. 


nor fix their attention, nor combine their expres- 
sions. They are consequently destitute of the 
power of learning, as well of the intellectual fac- 
ulty of inventing arbitrary signs ”’ 

LAVATER, Jobn Caspar—the famous writer on 
Physiognomy, was born at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1741, 
and died in 1801, of wounds received during the occupa- 
tion of his native town by the French under Massena. 
He was pastor of the principal church in his native 
place, and left a high character for moral purity and be- 
nevolence. His great work on Physiognomy was pub- 








lished in 1775, in four quarto volumes. It became very 


popular.—Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography. 

John Caspar Lavater was the 12th child of Hen- 
ry Lavater, a physician of some note, and a mem- 
ber of the Government of Zurich. In early youth 


Fic. 3.—LavaTER. 


he was of a weakly and delicate bodily conforma- 
tion, not expected to become healthy or long- 
lived. The usual accompaniments of ill health 
were not less marked in his character and dispo- 
sition than they are usually found in such chil- 
dren. He was fretful. impatient, ardent, and 
sometimes violent in temper, yet often he evin- 
ced great mildness, quiet. and good-nature. In 
youth, none of those qualities were apparent to 
others which afterward rendered him so distin- 
guished. Speaking of his boyhood, he says: *‘I 
recollect how much I suffered at this early period 
of my life from timidity and bashfulness. Curi- 
osity continally impelled me, while fear restrain- 
ed me; yet I observed and felt, though I could 
never communicate my, feelings and observations ; 
or if I attempted to make such a communication, 
the manner in which I did it was so absurd, and 
drew on me so much ridicule, that I soon found 
myself incapable of uttering another word.”’ 

He was very imaginative, and very benevo- 
lent, and these two qualities led him into many 
a boyish indiscretion ; his great kindness of heart 
especially influenced his actions, imparting an ir- 
resistible desire to relieve those whose distress 
became known to him. He had been intended 
by his parents for the practice of medicine ; but 
an incident at schoo] having awakened in him a 
strong predilection for the ministry, they deter- 
mined to educate him in the direction of his in- 
clinations, although then byt ten years old. 

In 1755 Lavater entered college, and although 
regarded before as a very indifferent scholar, yet 
he made such progress in classical knowledge as to 
surprise all who knew him. His collegiate stud- 
ies were prosecuted under the direction of Bod- 
mer and Breitinger, two distinguished.scholars of 
that day. Here he contracted a close and endur- 
ing intimacy with the three brothers Hess, and 
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Henry Fuseli, afterward eminent as a painter. 
In 1762, having completed his course of theolog- 
ical study, he was ordained a minister. His ca- 
reer as an ecclesiastic was especially remarkable 
for his benevolence. Works of love and mercy 
constituted the larger part of his official acts. 
Ever ready to defend the poor and oppressed, he 
frequently took occasion to vindicate their cause, 
even to opposing single-handed the encroach- 
ments of the rich and powerful. 

While yet a young man, Lavater, in company 
with a few friends, visited several distinguished 
men in Germany and Switzerland, traveling con- 
siderably on foot from town to town. 

He commenced his writings on Physiognomy, 
which have rendered his name memorable, in 
1770, and from that time, in the intervals of his 
ministry, prosecuted his investigations with ar- 
His first 
production on this subject was a small work 
printed at Leipsic in 1772, entitled “ John Cas- 
par Lavater on Physiognomy,’’ which contained 
the fundamental principles upon which his lar- 
ger work is based. This extended treatise on 
Physiognomy, which comprises four volumes, 
was issued from the press between 1775 and 1778, 
and attracted’much attention from the very first. 
The Emperor Joseph II. treated him with marked 
distinction, and many persons of royal birth vis- 
ited him. 


dor and enthusiasm until his death. 


Besides his works on Physiognomy, 
Lavater wrote poems, mainly of a religious caste, 
and published several of his sermons in consoli- 
dated form. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the rev- 
olutionary movements of France produced much 
commotion in Switzerland. In May, 1798, that 
country was ravaged without mercy by the mer- 
cenary generals and officers of the French repub- 
lic. During all this time Lavater’s voice was 
heard, loud in the defense of his native land, 
and appealing to the French to forbear their 
atrocious treatment of the wretched Swiss. 

On the 26th of September, 1799, the French, 
after an obstinate contest with the Austrians, re- 
occupied Zurich. Some French soldiers, intent 
upon plunder, called at Lavater’s house and de- 
manded of him some wine, which he gave them, 
together with some bread and a few pieces of 


Fie. 4.—Carram Coox. 


money. After this act of kindness, one of them, 
unprovoked, shot him in the breast. This wound 
occasioned his death, although he did not die 
until January 2d, '801. 

The character of Lavater was of a high moral 
order. All who knew him expressed the highest 


regard for him. He was ardent in affection, be- 





| without logical demonstration. 





nevolent even to excess, and very mild in de- 


meanor. The excitability of his early youth 


gave way to the calmness and forbearance so em- 
| inent in him in full maturity. He was not a 
| learned man, but his natural talent and great 
knowledge of men rendered him a very interest- 


Fie. 5.—Stmr Jonn FRANKLIN. 


| ing conversativnalist, and a most useful man in 


general society. 

Phrenologically considered, Lavater’s head and 
face exhibit a marked predominance of the per- 
ceptive faculties. His temperament was mental- 
He was finely organized for an observer, 
to collect facts. Individuality, Form, and Size 
were greatly developed. His reasoning power 
was less conspicuously marked. This fact is 
evidenced in his writings, which present a mass 
of matter, the fruit of an extensive observ- 
ation, without much system in management and 
Human Nature 
was evidently large, enabling him to measure the 
character of those with whom he came in con- 
tact ; and this, coupled with his very large per- 
ceptives, rendered him almost oracular in opin- 
ion. Benevolence was also large, and through 
this organ he chiefly manifested his religious 
His religion was that practical sort 
which seeks by works of love and mercy to ben 
fit mankind and raise it in the scale of physical 
and moral existence. His life, even from the 
cradle, was a benevolent life, and his researches 
in Physiognomy were benevolent in their object. 
Firmness is well indicated. Whatever he under- 


motive. 


feelings. 


| took, especially in a Christian spirit, Lavater car- 


ried through unswervingly and perseveringly. 


| Self-Esteem was not large, still he had enough of 


it to appreciate his own worth, and not demean 
himself in the presence of greatness. His social 
organs were all well marked. He was fond of 
friends, very social and affectionate, and being so 
sympathetic, his realm of friendship was very 
large. All who became personally acquainted 
with him felt the magnetic influence of his friend- 
liness. Faith was large, and greatly aided in his 
ministry. He was even too credulous at times. 
Language was also large, and served him well as 
the vehicle by which to communicate his emo- 
tions and sentiments. His great storehouse of 
facts contributed the supply of material which 
flowed so freely in his conversation. The basilar 
organs of the side head were not prominent. 
They show him an unselfish, peaceable, mild- 
tempered man, and such he was. 
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Taking his organization as a whole, we would 
pronounce him good, kind, and affectionate ; en- 
dowed with great power to investigate facts and 
judge of character, but with insufficient logical 
ability and method to systematize and reduce to 
a complete treatise the inferences derived from 
those facts ; and with too much imagination to 
seek the basis of his researches, and so render 
them of practical value. 

LE BRUW, Charies—a French painter, born in Paris 
March 22d, 1619, and died there Feb. 12th, 1690. He 
studied under Nicholas Poussin, and was chief painter 
to Louis XTV. His series of Pictures entitled Battles of 
Alexander are the best known and perhaps the most 
meritorious of his works.—Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 

Le Brun made a large number of physiognom- 
ical studies, many of which were copied by La- 
vater in his great work. A few of them, on a 
reduced scale, will be found in our ‘‘ New Physi- 
ognomy.’’- They are somewhat exaggerated, and 
not always correct ‘expressions of the passions 
and emotions, but have considerable merit as 
works of art and furnish good exercises. 

LIBERTY .—The state of freemen ; ability to do as 
one pleases ; freedom from restraint.— Webster. 

A love of liberty results from the action of 
Self-Esteem, which see. 

LOBES.—The brain is divided into two hemispheres 
by the falx or scythe-shaped process, and each of these 
hemispheres, in its under surface, into three lobes, called 
respectively the anterior, the middle, and the posterior. 

The middle lobe is devoted 
particularly to the propensities 
connected with self-preserva- 
tion—Alimentiveness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Combativeness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, and Secretive- 
ness ; the anterior lobe pertains 
to the intellectual faculties 
and the moral sentiments; and 
the posterior lobe comprises the 
domestic affections, etc. See 
Brain, etc. Fie. 6. 

LOCALITY (31).—Fr. localité.—Position ; situation ; 
place ; especially geographical place or situation.— Web- 
ater. 

It seems to me that it is the faculty of Locality in gen- 
eral. As soon as we have conceived the existence of an 
object and its qualities, it must necessarily occupy 4 
place, and this is the facfilty that conceives the places oe- 
cupied by the objects which surround us.—Spurazheim. 

Dr. Spurzheim’s observations coincide with my own 
experience.— Combe. 


Location.—The organ of Locality is situated 
in the forehead, on each side of Eventuality and 
over the inner corner of the eyebrows (L, fig. 1), 
as indicated in the portrait of Capt. Cook, fig. 4. 

PuysiocNomicaL S1gn.—A marked prominence 
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above the inner corner of the eyebrows, on each 
side of the mesial line, as in fig. 5, indicates 
large Locality. The length and fullness of the 
central part of the under lip, below the red part, 
is believed to be similar in its indications. It is 
called Love of Traveling by Dr. Redfield. It is 


shown largely developed in figs. 5 and 6. 

Foncrion.—‘‘ Persons in whom this organ is 
large, form vivid and distinct conceptions of sit- 
uations and scenery which they have seen or 
heard described, and they have great power in 
recalling such conceptions. When the faculty is 
active from internal excitement of the organ, 
such ideas are presented to the mind involunta- 
rily. In the mask of Sir Walter Scott the organ 
is large. Readers, similarly endowed, are al- 
most as much delighted with his descriptions of 
scenery as by a tour made by themselves amid 
the mountain glens; while those in whom the 
organ is small, are quite uninterested by his 
most splendid poetical landscapes. This author 
wrote so pictorially, that he almost saves an art- 
ist, w2o means to illustrate his pages, the trouble 
of invention.”’ 

Intustrative Exampies. — Locality’ is large 
in the busts and portraits of all eminent naviga- 
tors and travelers, such as Columbus, Cook, and 
Mungo Park ; also in great astronomers and ge- 
ographers, as Kepler, Galileo, Tycho Brahé, and 
Newton. In Tasso the poet, also, it appears to 
be very large, and he manifested the faculty in 
a high degree. Several cases are mentioned by 
Dr. Gall of individuals passionately fond of trav- 
eling, in whom the organ was greatly developed. 
This faculty gives what is called ** coup d'qil,’’ 
and judgment of the capabilities of ground. It 
is necessary to the military draughtsman, and is 
of great importance to a general in war. Dr. 
Gall mentions that he had observed the organ 
large in distinguished ptayers at chess; and he 
conceived their talent to consist in the faculty of 
conceiving clearly a great number of the possible 
positions of the men. 

Some persons have a natural tact in discrim- 
inating and recollecting the situation of the or- 

s on the phrenological bust, and perceiving 
differences in the fOfms of the head, while others 
experience the greatest difficulty in doing so. 
The former have Locality, Size, and Form large ; 
the latter have them small, indicated by a gene- 
ral narrowness at the top of the nose. These 
state their own inability to observe as an objec- 
tion against the system ; but this is as if one 
were to deny the diversity of certain colors be- 
cause his own organ of Coloring is so defective 
that he can not perceive it. 

The organ is more developed in men than in 
women, and the manifestations correspond. 

In Antmats.—Locality is possessed by the lower 
animals, and many interesting facts are recorded 
of their manifestation of the faculty. Dr. Gall 
mentions several instances of dogs returning to 
their homes from great distances, without the 
possibility of being guided by smell or sight. 

“A dog,” he says, ‘‘ was carried in a coach 
from Vienna to St. Peters »urg, and at the end of 
8ix months reappeared in Vienna. Another was 
transported from Vienna to London ; he attached 
himself to a traveler, and embarked along with 
him ; but at the moment of landing he made his 
escape and returned to his native city. Another 
dog was sent from Lyons to Marseilles, where he 
ws embarked for Naples, and he found his way 
back by land to Lyons.’’ An ass, shipped at 
Gibraltar, on board the Ister frigate, in 1816, was 
thrown overboard, when the vessel struck at 
Point de Gat, in Spain, a distance of 200 miles. 
There were holes in his ears, indicating that he 
had been used for carrying criminals when flog- 
ged ; and as such asses were abhorred by the 
peasantry, no one stepped him, and he immedi- 
ately returned, through a mountainous and in- 
9 country intersected by streams, to Gibral- 





PUTTING ON A BAD PACE. 

Tue following story should be read and re- 
peated to all constitutional grumblers, that “ they 
may see themselves as others see them,” and cor- 
rect theirerrors. First among the unpardonable 
sins we class this miserable, complaining. this 
wicked ingratitude. Let us “show them up ;” 
“they don’t believe in Phrenology,” of course 
not. Read 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TRIBULATION TREPID AND MR. 
HOPEFUL. 


Hopefw.—Good-morning, Mr. Trepid. 

Tribulation.—Good-morning. 

H.—Well, how is your work coming on? 

T.—Oh, badly enough. I assure you! 

H.—I suppose you have your hay and grain all 
in the barn? 

T.—No, sir; I have none of them completed. 
My grass-crop was so heavy that I could not get 
it al] into the barn, and now I suppose I shall 
lose some of it for want of storage, and it wor- 
ries me almost to death to think of it. My grain 
grew so large that much of it has fallen down, 
and the men are almost tired out harvesting it. 
I would much rather have had only half a crop. 
It worries me so that I can not sleep nights. 

H.—Your potatoes look very promising, and 
as potatoes are very scarce, you will be very 
likely to make a handsome sum out of them. 

T.—Yes, they are very large, and promise to 
yield abundantly ; but how I shall ever get them 
dug and taken to market I can not foresee. Iam 
sure I have no place to store them, and help is so 
scarce that I can not get a man to dig one hun- 
dred bushels without giving him ten of them, and 
it seems so extortionary that I almost wish I had 
planted none. 

H.—Well, your apples are growing finely, and 
will certainly bring you in a fine revenue in the 
autumn, for you have more of them than all the 
rest of the neighborhood. 

T.—Yes ; but when I think that the early 
frosts will destroy the whole crop, or if some 
should come to perfection, that the boys would 
steal the best of them, I would as soon that the 
trees had not blossomed at all. 

H.—You have the consolation of knowing that 
you have the society and solace of Mrs. Trepid, a 
most worthy and excellent companion, who will 
be a comfort and stay of your declining years. 

T.—Yes, but it grieves me sorely to think that 





she may be taken away and I left alone to drag 
out a miserable existence. 

H.—Well, sir. you have certainly the con-ola 
tion of knowing that you have a great abundaacc 
of everything necessary for your own use and 
comfort, and have a reasonable prospect of living 
to a good old age and of enjoying it. 

T:—Oh, I never shall, I know—I know I never 
shall. Tam behind in everything. I was borp 
the last hour of the day, the last day of the week, 
the last week of the month, and the last month o: 
the year, and I am quite certain it would have 
been fifty dollars in my pocket if I had not been 
born at all. 

a ee re 


O LIFE! O LAND! 


BY HALLOWEEN. 


O Lire! O Life! 
Thou compound strange of care and strife! 
Thou journey o’er Time’s changing road, 
That windeth on to some abode, 

We know not where— 
And yet—and yet we know ‘tis there— 
They say a place of rest and peace— 

lIask, O Life, 

When wilt thou cease? 


O Land! O Land! 
Where helpless mortals sadly stand 
All up and down thy wreck-strewn strand 
With throbbing hearts and outstretched hands, 
And hungry eyes 
That strive to pierce the leaden skies 
Where cold-black clouds and shadows blend, 
To catch a glimpse of Patadise— 
Task, O Land, 
When wilt thou end? 


O mortal Life! 
When can I leave thy care and strife? 
O earthly Land! 
When can my weary spirit stand 
Where breakers swell 
On Time’s dark shore, 
And say farewell 
Forevermore ? 


O Life Beyond! O Land, O Home, 
Where souls, earth-weary, cease to roam, 
With thee I soon shall rest! 
There, doubly blest, 
T shall not know 
Time’s weariness 
Nor feel its woe; 
So summons haste— 
I long to go. 


eee 
SOUTHERN IMMIGRATION. 


Tur Southern Cultivator, in a long and able article 
on ‘‘ The Recuperation of Southern Wealth,”’ thus 
recognizes the part which immigration must 
necessarily play in the process of restoration : 

Finally, capital will be brought in, and our losses 
thereof in a great measure restored to the com- 
munity by immigration. Whatever be the 
fate of the negro, population, like capital, will 
seek its equilibrium. The vast wave of immi- 
gration that, borne from Europe, strikes the 
Northern shore, will not stop there ; but, attract- 
ed by our mild climate, our mineral wealth, our 
timbered forests, our inviting waterfalls, and a 
soil so well adapted to the production of not 
only our great peculiar staples of commerce, but 
to corn and wine and silk and fruits it will flow 
over and fertilize the whole South with the 
movable wealth this population will bring, and 
with the products their labor will soon provide. 
Our lost prosperity will be more than restored. 
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Our Social Relations. 
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Ob, happy they—the bapplest of their kind— 

Whom ce , and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. —Thomeos. 


itle stars unite 


LOVE. 
FROM THE GREEK OF MENANDER. 
One summer's day as for my fair 
A wreath I chanced to twine, 
I caugt young Love among the flowers, 
And plunged him in my,wine. 
I plunged him in and drank him down 
With sach delicious glee, 
And now the urchia with his wings 
Is always tickling me. 


eee 


LOVE AND LOVERS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGAGEMENTS. 


At this stage of the momentous journey of life 
—the stage where romance leaves off and reality 
begins—it becomes absolutely necessary to stop 
and bold a council with yourself and your own 
nature! Throw over all unnecessary weight, 
balance yourself morally and mentally, and take 
a good look ahead. If you can divest yourself of 
aught bearing the resemblance of prejudice or 
warped feeling, do so—but the probability is that 
you can’t. We are all bundles of habit and whim 
—we draw in extraneous thoughts and ideas with 
the very air we breathe—and when we fancy our. 
selves most judicially impartial, we are laboring 
under the extremest mistak -! 

Hold a council with yourself, and make up 
your mind. Of all enemies to love and lovers, in- 
decision is the most fatal and insidious—the rock 
to be avoided as you would avoid jagged head- 
lands at sea. It is so wretchedly easy to say 
“ There is no hurry,” “ Time enough yet,” “ Wait 
and see how things turn out,” and all the other 
formula with which existence is plundered of half 
iis sweetness, There is hurry, we say; time is 
creeping away, taking life and strength and vi- 
tality with it. Ilas fod given you the golden op- 
portunity only that it may be squandered in mis- 
erable procrastination? Do you oweno duties to 
society—to yourself? to the man or woman whom 
in your secret heart you have recognized as the 
counterpart to yourown nature? Don’tsit beside 
the highw«y balancing the pros and cons, the 
good and te bad, until you become like a vacil- 

pendulum without an atom of indi- 


lating hum 
viduality of your own. Decide, decide 


and 
prompily 

if you are a man, there is even the less neces- 
sity fur hesitation. In any matter connected with 
your daily business life, you would act wiih 
quickness and energy. Why should you exercise 


less common sense in the question of marriage? 


**She has faults.” So have you. Who among us 
has not? Did youexpect an angel without earthly 
fallibility or taint to fold its wings on your hearth- 
stone? What sort of acompanion do you suppose 
you would make for one of these fair, faultless 
angels? 
yours, and strike an average at your leisure. 
“You may repent when it is too late.” Possibly 
—but if that is the frame of mind with which you 
en'er into the most solemn of all compacts, the 
jady will be by far the most likely to repent. 
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Repent! When you formed a legal copartnership 
with Peter Pounce for the transaction of business, 


did you hesitate on any such grounds as this? 


When you take a railway ticket for Chicago, do 
you stand fingering your bank-bill and wondering 


| whether it is possible you may not regret that 


you hadn't gone to San Francisco? You argue 
like the blind, besotted atheist who has no faith 
in the protecting love and care of Providence. 
Can not you trust a little to God and the truth 
and goodness of your own nature? If not, you 
had a great deal better roll yourself up into a 
selfish chrysalis and set out on the long, long path 
of years alone, wiih nobody but yourself to 
grumble at and criticise! 

But if, on the other hand, you are a woman, 


| pausing on the brink of the most vitally import- 
| ant step a woman can ever take, we can see more 





| ments.” 


| very much the same thing in the end. 


reason in a little hesitation—a shade of uncer- 
tainty. Aman on receiving the unwelcome“ no” 


| can go into a figurative hospital until his wounds 


are cured, and then try again; the woman who 
has refused him sits passive and alone, wondering 
whether an unloving marriage might not have 
been preferable to the estate of a forlorn old 
maid. “It may be my last chance,” argues the 
woman, who feels that she would be happier 
married than single. Do you blame her for a 
little vacillation? Her entire life will most prob- 
ably take its light or shadow from the nature of 
the man who becomes its companion. If she is 
unhappy in the union, she can not take refuge in 
business, or literature, or politics as ber husband 
can, With her, it is literally “for hetter, for 
worse”—and the worse may possibly be very 
bad! 

To all this confusion of doubts, fears, and sur- 
mises we can offer but oneclew. Ask your heart, 
frankly and honestly, and whatever its verdict 
may be, decide according to that verdict! 

And so, if your little double-freighted boat en- 
counters no insuperable obstacles, you drift out 
of the great ocean of general society into the 
quieter though scarcely less eventful haven of en- 
gagement. 

Here we encounter auother formidable quick- 
sand—that commonly phrased “long engage- 
We should sooner call it “ short peace 
of mind,” or “slow dissolution,” for it amounts to 
We don’t 


| believe in long engagements—we never did be- 
| lieve in them, and the longer we live in this 
| world, the more reason we see to wish that they 


| don’t people do just like the birds? 


might be abolished by act of Legislature! Why 
Are there 
any long engagements in blossoming May and 
fragrant June? God’s younger children, the 


| birds, bebave sensibly—they take advantage of 
| the sunshine, build their little nests, and straight- 


way “ pair off.” 


They don’t put their feathered 
heads on one side and say, ‘“‘ What would become 


| of us if there should be an east wind among our 


branches, or an equinoctial rain? It would be 


| very imprudent to marry without taking all these 


Balance her stock of failings against | 


things into consideration.” And who ever heard 
of the birds reasoning sagely, ‘ We are never sure 


| of uninterrupted fine weather—upon the whole it 


isn’t best to pair off.” Yet the birds are tenderly 
cared for. Is not this a commentary on human 
solicitude and trouble-borrowing? “ Are ye not 





of more value than many sparrows?” says the 
best judge of human nature that ever walked upon 
the earth. 

After all, what is the philosophy or good sense 
in long engagements? 

“To know each other better,” says the would- 
be logician. Yes, but is there no danger of 
knowing each other worse? Does not the busi- 
ness of “ knowing each other better’ imply criti- 
cal inspection and cautious study of character? in 
short, a general ‘‘ are-you-good-enough-for-me- 
ism,” which no human creature can endure with- 
out conscious disparagement. The longer people 
take to “ know each other better,” the briefer be- 
comes their chance of happiness. It would be 
possible to put faults in a saint if one set one’s 
self resolutely to work to do it! Moreover, the 
older and more caustic and opinionated you 
grow, the less likely you are to adapt yourself 
easily and pleasantly to another life twined round 
your own. The love which in a matrimonial 
atmosphere would have ripened into sunny happi- 
ness is ver'y apt to degenerate into indifference 
or even aversion if it is kept dwindling on through 
the weary years of a “ long engagement.” 

Take any living example in the society that 
surrounds you. Mr. Brown and Miss Purple, we 
will say, became engaged in 1856. Like many 
other geese, they “ concluded to wait a little’’-- 
and the feeble flame after flickering through ten 
long years finally went out. Mr. Brown became 
arbitrary—Miss Purple captious, and the engage- 
ment was dissolved in disgust. “ What an escape 
Ihave had!” says Miss Purple. ‘The cross old 
maid—I'm glad I didn’t marry her,” soliloquizes 
Mr. Brown, selfishly exultant. All very true, 
Mr. Brown and Miss Purple ; but if you had been 
married ten years ago, when you first fell in love 
with one another, you would probably have been 
the happiest couple alive. Qhe Miss Purple of 
1856 was quite different from the Miss Purple of 
1866, and Mrs. Brown would have been an im- 
provement on either. So with the gentleman— 
Mr. Brown, absorbed in his own selfishness, is by 
no means the same frank young fellow that went 
courting in 1856! We alter, but we don’t always 
improve! 

Therefore we say again, there is a dreadful fal- 
lacy in all the arguments adduced by those who 
are in favor of long engagements. If you are 
honestly and earnestly in love, you should put 
the sign and seal of parson and wedding-ring on 
it as soon as possible. Whereis the use of delay? 
Life is not long enough to spend in fruitless de- 
liberation. If you are poor and friendless, can 
not two fight the battle, hand in band, with a far 
better chance of victory? If you are weak- 
hearted, borrow strength from God’s beneficence. 
But, unless you are pre-determined to be micer- 
able, don’t let the spring-time of your life go by 
while you are vainly waiting for an “ opportu- 
nity.” Make the opportunity for yourself, or take 
it, and stand your chance bravely like the rest of 
the world. MRS. GRORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYs. 


-_—_——) << oe 


Mratn is the medicine of life ; 

It cures its ills, it calms its strife ; 
It softly smooths the brow of care, 
And writes a thousand graces there. 
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TAMES J. MAPES. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

In Professor Mapes we find the vital, mental, 
and motive temperaments all strong, the first 
two being most prominent. His brain was im- 
mense. measuring nearly twenty-four inches in 
circumference, and indicated great powers of 
analysis, generalization, invention, memory, and 
mechanism. He was especially distinguished for 
the development of those organs which give a 
love for and ability in science, whether practioal 
or theoretical. His Benevolence was especially 
prominent. He was also fond of distinction, and 
the more so on account of deficiency in Self- 
Esteem and Firmness, In the social realm he 
was strong, while Mirthfulness and Hope were 
also very active, giving him ardent enthusiasm 
in the working out of his enterprises. 

For money he had no craving fondness, but 
was rather lacking in economy. His social qual- 
ities and sympathy for his. kind predominated 
over any disposition of his to hoard. 

Language was well marked, which, joined with 
his Mirthfulness and Ideality, gave that rare con- 
versational ability which so conspicuously distin- 
guished him. He was the life of the social 
gathering in which he chanced to be, always 
being replete with anecdote and witticism 

BIOGRAPHY. 


James J. Mapes was born in New York, May 
29, 1806. When only eight years old he made 
experiments in the production of gaslight, and 
succeeded in its manufacture. His plan was 
improved upon by Mr. George Youle, and used 
to light his extensive factory, the first building 
lighted with gas in New York city. 

At an early age he engaged in trade, but his 
inclinations led him toward scientific investigation, 
especially in the department of chemistry, so that 
in 1832 he relinquished mercantile life and turned 
his attention to natural science. He acquired 
eminence as an inventor and scientific scholar, 
and was made an honorary member of many 
European and American scientific institutions 
In 1842 he became the editor of the “‘ American 
Repository of Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures,” 
and in 1844 was elected President of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute of New York. 

He was well informed in civil engineering, and 
is said to have been the first person who ever 
opened an office in New York as a consulting 
engineer. 

He is, however, especially known for the 
interest he has taken in agriculture, both theo- 
retically and practically. To him farmers are 
indebted for the invention of the Rotary Digger 
and Subsoil Plow. Taking a farm in the vicinity 
of Newark, New Jersey, he labored for years to 
reduce manual labor by the substitution of me- 
chancical appliances. Employing science in the 
management of this farm, he has demonstrated to 
the agricultural world the utility of scientific 
principles in producing the greatest results. His 
farm was regarded a model in the State. He 
was one of the first men to advocate a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the general Government, 
and one of the founders of the National Agricul- 
tural Society. 





JAMES J. MAPES, 





In 1849 he commenced the publication of The 
Working Farmer,” with which he was editorially 
sonnected for fourteen years, giving through its 
columns the valuable results of his own expe- 
rience, and endeavoring with all the strength of 
his solid intellect and acquired learning to 
promote the agricultural interests of the country. 
He was a self-made man. In youth he enjoyed 
but few advantages in the way of education, but 
by assiduous study, became most learned upon 
those subjects to which he devoted himself. As 
a writer he was eminent for the clearness and 
conciseness of his style, but was more distin- 
guished for his conversational powers He died 
January 10th last, at the age of sixty. 


i es 


TO THE EVENING WIND. 


Ou, sad and sighing wind, 
With spirit-haunting tone, 
I listen for a loving name, 
A name for me alone. 
Did no lip speak that name? 
Did no heart tell it thee ? 
Or hast thou lost it in the gulf 
Which lies *tween him and me? 
Oh, sad and sobbing wind, 
Icry out with the pain 
Of loving, longing for the voice 
Which ought to speak that name. 
The songful brook reflects 
The white stars burning high; 
But O the space which lies between 
The streamlet and the sky! 
I pine to hear that tone 
Upon the south wind’s breath, 
Though far away as star and stream, 
And wide as life and death. 
One name of Love to me his lip has given, 
And by that name shall I be known in heaven. 
MARY E. WEST. 


————_—~2 oo 


Tae Femate Eye.—A modern writer gives the 
following enumeration of the expressions of a fe- 
male eye: ‘‘ The glare, the stare, the sneer, the 
invitation, the defiance, the denial, the consent, 
the glance of love, the flash of rage, the sparkling 
of hope, the languishment of softness, the squint 
of suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and the luster 
of pleasure. 





PHONOGRAPHY. 


Tue system by which words are committed to 
paper as fast as they can be uttered has in it, to 
the popular mind, something of mystery. Men 
sometimes inquire, incredulously, when looking 
over our shorthand notes, Can you write as fast 
as people can talk? A man ought to move his 
fingers as rapidly as his tongue, and if this is 
possible, we consider it quite probable that men 
can write as fast as they can speak, especially as 
an alphabet has been formed that requires but 
one movement of the hand to represent » sound 
formed by one movement of the tongue. 

The system of writing at present in use has 
consumed an almost infinite amount of time and 
energy in its mechanical execution ; whereas if 
shorthand had been in general practice, those 
energies might have been employed in other 
departments of the broad field of scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Though Phonography is not sufficiently perfect 
to entirely supersede our present system, we 
have demonstrated the possibility ofsuch a result. 
It is undoubtedly the more exact system, for the 
simplest combination of marks must necessarily 
be the most legible. Human experience testifies 
that everything that diminishes labor benefits 
mankind. Of what inestimable benefit, then, is 
Phonography! The minister, student, author, 
and statesman, the amanuensis, copyist, and 
book-keeper, and the thousands upon thousands 
in the great city who sit at their desks all the 
day, by the use of Phonography could save one 


half their time for reading, meditation, and 
recreation, and thus add years to many valuable 
lives. 

Shorthand straightens and shortens the road to 
learning and gives a new impulse and a freer 
and wider range to thought. 


a oe 


Tue Case Sratep.—In resuming the publication 
of the Richmond Enquirer, the editors state the 
case as it is: 

‘The oath of allegiance taken by ourselves in 
common with our fellow-citizens, has a far differ- 
ent significance now than the same oath could 
have had before the unsettled question of suprem- 
acy between State and Federal governments had 
been decided by the arbitrament of war. Now, we 
acknowledge allegiance first to the Union ; before, 
we held obedience to be due first to the State. 
The same honesty and sincerity which made the 
sons of Virginia brave the dangers of battle and 
suffer uncomplainingly the hardships of four 
years of war will make them true and faithful 
to their oath of allegiance.’’ 

We take this to be the conscientious conviction 
of nearly all who arrayed themselves on the side 
of the State against the Union. They will now 
be as zealous in the support of the Union as they 
were of the State. They are now our friends and 
our countrymen. 

Weicut or Men anp Women.—At the recent 
fair in Boston 23,000 persons were weighed. The 
average weight of men was 142} ; that of women 
1244. It would have been more satisfactory had 
it been made sure that all had attained the age 
of full weight. Fairs and museums might ren- 
der useful service to science, and probably benefit 
themselves by getting up good scales to weigh 
all who choose to be weighed, and noting their 
weight, apparent age, etc. 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Vanpersiit stands six feet high, weighs 
176 pounds, and measures 40 iaches around the 
chest, and 22§ inches around the head, and has a 
large, strong frame and a well-balanced tempera- 
ment. 

He inherits his mother’s mental peculiarities, 
tenacity of life, activity and endurance, and 
resembles her in most respects. His eyes are 
dark brown, almost black, and very expres- 
sive; his hair, originally the same color, is now 
thin and nearly white ; his skin is soft, clean, and 
silky to the touch, though its texture is firm, with 
a lively peachy look. Indeed, he is to-day, though 
more than seventy years old, a picture of perfect 
health. His brain is large, in perfect keeping 
with the body, of the best quality, and in most 
respects well proportioned. The cerebellum is 
very large, indicating both great recuperative 
and great procreative power. Should he become 
ill from exposure, over-work, or accident, a little 
rest of body and repose of mind, abstinence, or 
simple food soon puts him “all right” again 
He has very little occasion for medicines, or for 
physicians. 

His head is very high in the crown—Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Hope, and Consci- 
entiousness being among bis largest phrenological 
organs. His will, self-reliance, and ambition to 
achieve success are immense. Nor are integrity, 
respect, less strongly marked. 
Dressed in becoming black, with a white cravat, 
and a little more Spirituality and Veneration, he 
would pass for a D.D.; and however indifferent 
he may appear to be toward sacred subjects, and 
whatever may be his belief or religious profes- 
sions, we affirm, on phrenological evidence, that 
he is capable of deep devotional feeling. He 
may ignore creeds, systems, and even the most 
popular beliefs, still we maintain that he is 
capable of the highest religious emotions, and of 

something akin to spiritual insight and prophetic 
forecast. 

His head is also large in Constructiveness, 
Ideality, and Imitation. He can invent, contrive, 
perfect, work after a pattern, nse tools, and adapt 
himself to circumstances. Intellectually, he is a 
quick and accurate observer, and remarkably 
intuitive in forming business judgments and in 
reading character; a single glance reveals to 
him, as to an Indian, the motives and capacities 
of men. He reads them as men read common 
print. The fawning sycophant is as soon detected 
and as much despised by him as the honest, 
straightforward man is discovered and respected. 
Knowing human nature so well, he is at once the 
master of those who do not, and it is in this his 
superiority lies. His head is also broad between 
the ears, and he is spirited, full of push, enter- 
prise, and executiveness. If high-tempered, 
resolute, and quick to resist, he is not vindictive, 
nor will he pursue a penitent offender. But he 
will punish severely a willful offender, who 
without cause violates a sacred trust, or takes 
advantage of the weak and defenseless. His 
Destructiveness and Combativeness are fully 
developed ; so is Alimentiveness, which is also 


and kindness 
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May 27, 1794. At that time the 
island was owned by farmers who 
sold their produce in New York 
city. Some of these, among whom 
was the father of Cornelius, owned 
boats. for conveying supplies to 
market. As the inhabitants increas- 
ed there arose a demand for supe- 
rior facilities in communicating 
with New York, and Vanderbilt, 
senior, established a ferry. With 
the management of this, young Cor- 
nelius bad much to do, spending 
the greater part of his time upon 
the water. For some five years he 
was thus actively engaged as a boat- 
man, earrying pleasure parties to 
picnics, boarding ships, and per- 
forming almost everything in that 
line. No matter how it blew, or 
stormed, or froze, if Corneil had 
agreed to board a ship or to deliver 
dispatches, he did it, Many and 
many a time anxious ship-owners 
could not have communicated with 
their ships in heavy winter storms 
but for Vanderbilt’s courage and 
skill; we may depend upon it that 
if he knew the pecuniary worth of 





well regulated. Acquisitiveness. Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness are not large, but fully devel- 
oped. 


| sagacity, perseverance, and energy than from 


| no delay on his part. 





“love for money,” which desire has been amply 
gratified. He is shrewd, far-seeing, and most 
discriminating, but not cunning. He is even 
frank with those he can trust; but he is never 
timid, hesitating, uncertain, or procrastinating. 
He decides at once, and acts instantly. There is 
Socially he is one of the 
most affectionate of men, and could not live 
alone. Indeed, it requires a temperate, even an 
abstemious life, on his part, to enable him to 
properly restrain his ardent, loving nature. 

His physiognomy speaks for itself. That is an 
open, clean, and a very expressive countenance. 
There is nothing dull or heavy, nothing coarse or 
flabby there. Every lineament and every feature 
is fall of character and expression. There is a 
splendid nose, large but finely formed, and a 
beautiful mouth, inclining up at the corners, in- 
dicating a mirthful and a joyous spirit; a-full 
under lip, corresponding with his very strong 
social nature ; a long upper lip, which goes with 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and self-control; a full 
and nicely chiseled chin, indicating warmth, 
ardor, recuperative power, and long life. 

Altogether, it is just such an organization as 
might be supposed to accompany such a charac- 
ter as is manifested by its owner. If he can read 
men intuitively without rules, we venture to affirm 
that in no other case within our knowledge are 
the claims of Phrenology and Physiognomy better 
illustrated and sustained that in this of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, popularly known as the 

the “Commodore,” was born on Staten Island, 








those rare gifts, never was money 


; more cheerfully paid than the reward he ob- 
| tained on such occasions. 
His many great pecuniary successes bave | 
| resulted more from his immense will-power, 


When about sixteen 
years of age he became the owner.of a boat, and 
commenced an independent career. By the time 
he was eighteen years old, he found himself part 
owner and captain of one of the largest peri- 
augers in the harbor. During the war of 1812 
he rendered material service in furnishing sup- 
plies by night to the forts about New York. In 
fact, his energy, skill, and daring became so well 
known, and his word, when he gave it, conld be 
relied upon so implicitly, that “Corneil, the 
boatman,” as he was familiarly called, was sought 
after far and near when any expedition particu- 
larly hazardous or important was to be under- 
taken. Neither wind, rain, ice, nor snow ever 
prevented his fulfilling one of his promises. At 
one time, during the war (some time in September, 
1813), the British fleet had endeavored to pene- 
trate the port during a severe south-easterly 
storm just before day, but were repulsed from 
Sandy Hook. After the cannonading was over, 
and the garrison at Fort Richmond had returned 
to quarters, it was highly important that some of 
the officers should proceed to headquarters to re- 
port the occurrence and obtain the necessary 
reinforcements against another attack. The storm 
was a fearful one—still the work must be done, 
and all felt that there was but one person capable 
of undertaking it. Accordingly, Vanderbilt was 
sought out, and upon being asked if he could take 
the party up, he replied promptly—“* Yes, but I 
shall have to carry them under water part of the 
way!” They went with him. and when they 
landed at Coffee-House Slip there was not a dry 
thread in the party. The next day the garrison 
was reinforced. 

In 1813 he married Miss Sophia Johnson, and 
about a year afterward moved to New York from 
Staten Island. 
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As a boatman, at the age of twenty-three, he 
was making about $5,000 per annum. But per- 
ceiving that steam would ere long become the 
great agent of navigation, he determined to study 
its application as a motive power For that pur- 
pose, in 1817, he entered the service of Thomas 
Gibbons, then proprietor of a line of steamboats 
running between New York and Philadelphia, 
and took command of a emall steamer. Vander- 
bilt remained in the employment of Mr. Gibbons 
about twelve years, the line all the time increas- 
ing in importance and profit. : 

Thus having labored faithfully for others with 
such brillisnt results, he now felt at liberty to 
look after his own interests more exclusively, and 
to commence business again on his own account. 
Therefore, in 1829, he informed Mr. Gibbons of 
his plan to leave him.- “ You must not,” he re- 
plied, “I can not carry on this line a day without 
you.” He then offered to increase his salary to 
five thousand dollars, or more, if money was his 
object. But Vanderbilt had thought well before 
he decided on the step he was about to take, and 
at once refused the offer. Finally, Gibbons told 
him he could not run tbe line without him, and 
that he might have the Philadelphia route, saying, 
“There, Vauderbilt, take all this property, and 
pay me for it as you make the money.” This 
tempting offer was also declined, for he was un- 
willing to put himself under such an obligation 
to any one, although fully sensible of the great 
kindness that prompted it. Thus ended Vander- 
bilt’s engagement with Mr. Gibbons, and soon 
after Mr. Gibbons sold out the line to other parties, 
finding that the life of it was gone. 

Once again the Captain was now his own 
master. He had served a long time in a severe 
school to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the details and practical management of 
steam navigation. The next twenty years of his 
life we must pass over rapidly. At once apply- 
ing himself to the work before him, with the same 
wisdom and that earnest, steadfast zeal he had 
ever shown, successful resuits followed. During 
this period he built a very large number of steam- 
boats, and established steamboat lines on the 
Hudson, the Sound, and elsewhere, in opposition 
to corporations and companies having a monopoly 
of the trade, and making travel too expensive to 
be enjoyed by the many. Tis plan was always 
to build better and faster boats than his compet- 
itors, to run them at their lowest paying rates, 
and thus furnish passengers with the best and 
cheapest accommodations. 

The main features of Vanderbilt’s career, how- 
ever, are those connected with the Central Ameri- 
ean Isthmus. 

The grant for a Ship Canal Company was made 
by Nicaragua, in 1849, to C. Vanderbilt and his 
associates, This grant was for the exclusive right 
to construct a ship canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by the San Juan River and Lake Nicar- 
agua, which at that time, by reason of the imper- 
fect surveys made, was supposed 'o be practicable. 
It further gave the exclusive right to transport 
passengers and merchandise between the two 
oceans by means of steamboats over said waters, 
and by rail or carriage road. or other means of 
conveyance, over the land part of the route. 


\* After much laborious investigation and large 








expenditure on the part of the ‘‘ Commodore,” the 

canal was declared impracticable and the project 
laid aside. Soon afterward the Nicaragua Tran- 
sit Company was organized, and Mr. Vanderbilt 
chosen President. He personally superintended 
the examination of the navigable facilities of the 
San Juan River, in the furtherance of his desire 
to find a shorter route to California, and succeed- 
ed in mapping out and fixing the transit route 
from ocean to ocean. Steamships were sent 
round to the Pacific to rua in the line from the 
harbor of San Juan del Sur to San Francisco, and 
soon the entire line was in efficient operation 

Under his management the route became a 
favorite one with California travelers, and the 
price of passage from New York was reduced 
from $600 to $300. 

In 1853, Vanderbilt sold his interest in this 
undertaking to the Transit Company. About this 
time he built his celebrated steamship the North 
Star. She was built, as all his vessels have been, 
under his own supervision, in a very complete 
manner, and splendidly fitted up with all that 
could tend to gratify or please, He had now be- 
came a man of great wealth. From the little boy 
of sixteen with his hundred-dollar sail-boat, he 
had gradually but surely crept up, accumulating 
and so using his accumulations that now bis 
vessels plowed almost every sea, and his enter- 
prising spirit was felt ievery part of our coun- 
try. It has never been his plan to put away his 
money in a chest, nor yet to simply invest it, but 
rather, in the fullest sense of the word, to use it. 
Consequently, it is said that to-day he employs 
more men. directly and indirectly, than any other 
person in the land. In the North Star he made a 
tour in Europe with his family, and everywhere 
his noble vessel with her splendid appointments, 
elicited profound attention. The North Star was 
the first steamer with a beam-engine to cross the 
Atlantic. 

In 1855 he established an independent line be- 
tween New York and Havre, building several 
new steamships for the purpose, among these were 
the Ariel and Vanderbilt. Subsequent to the 
building of the Vanderbilt, there was an exciting 
contest of speed between the boats of the different 
lines. .The Arabia and Persia, of the Cunard, 
the Baltic and Atlantic, of the Collins, and the 
Vanderbilt of the Independent Line, were the com- 
petitors. Great interest was taken in the contest, 
as ‘all will remember, but the Vanderbilt came 
out victorious, making the shortest time ever made 
by any European or American steamer. 

The subsequent history of this vessel, and the 
use which is now being made of i‘, is well known. 
In the spring of 1862, when the Administration 
needed immediately a large addition to its navy, 
to aid in carrying on its military operations (an 
occasion which many were too eager to turn to 
their own advantage. at their country’s expense), 
Commodore Vanderbilt illustrated the nature of 
his whole-sonled patriotism by making a free 
gift of this splendid ship to the Government. A 
resolution of thanks was passed by Congress, and 
approved by the President, for this present to the 
nation, January 28, 1864. and a gold medal for- 
warded to Mr. Vanderbilt in attestation of the 
event. Were we to go into an extended review 


| of his wealth to railroads. 








of the prominent acts of the Commodore as con- 
nected with the American navy, much more time 
and space than we can at present devote to it 
would be required. 

He has built and owned exclusively himself 
upward of one hundred steamboats and ‘steam- 
ships, and has never had the misfortune to lose 
one of them by any accident. He has had exten- 
sive machine shops, where he made his own 
machinery, according to his owm ideas, and his 
vessels have been generally built by days’ work, 
under his constant supervision, and from plans 
entirely his own. 

The following are the names of the principal 
steamships and steamboats built by him: 

Steamships—Prometheus, Daniel Webster, Star 
of the West, Northern Light, North Star, Granada, 
Ariel, Vanderbilt, Ocean Queen, Galveston, Ope- 
lonsa, Magnolia, Matagorda Champion, Costa Rica, 
Port Jackson, New York. 

Steamboats-—The Citizen, Cinderella, West Ches- 
ter, Union, Nimrod, Champion, Lexington, Cleo- 
patra, Augusta, Clifton, C. Vanderbilt, New 
Champion, Commodore, Gladiator, S'aten Island- 
er, Huguenot, Sylph, Hunchback, Red Jacket, 
Kill Von Kuil, Westfield, Clifton No. 2, Westfield 
No. 2, Clifton No. 8. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, Geo. Dudley, Traveler, 
Director, Central America, Clayton, Bulwer. 

His capital has not been confined to naval en- 
terprises, but he has also interested bimself in rail- 
road matters. In 1865 he sold all that were left 
of bis vessels, and transferred the greater portion 
He is now the largest 
railroad proprietor in the United States, and one 
of the two or three richest men of the Empire 
City. 

Commodore Vanderbilt owes his success in life 
to those qualities which distinguished him when 
a mere lad—perseverance, excellent judgment, 
and indefatigable industry. He was ever self- 
reliant and firm in the prosecution of his enter- 
prises, taking care‘ to be sure that he was right” 
in the first place, and then “ going ahead.” 

Yet amid the absorbing cares of extensive 
business relations he has always exhibited an un- 
diminished regard for his family ties. Toward 
his mother, who died but a few years since, he 
always showed himself the tender, solicitous son. 
Among his friends, his honesty of purpose and 
generous nature command their respect. 

Mr. Vanderbilt is now about seventy years of 
age. yet healihy and strong. He is full six feet 
high and of commanding presence. Manyinstan- 
ces of his promptness and frankness with generos- 
ity might be mentioned, but the best evidence as to 
nobleness of character is the account we have of 
the death of Captain Ludlow on board the steamer 
Ariel in 1859. After the vessel had received 
severe damage from the fury of the gale. and those 
in command were exerting themselves to their 
utmost to avert the destruction that threatened, a 
tremendous sea broke upon the forward deck, 
causing a fatal injury to Captain Ludlow. He 
only revived sufficiently to say a few words, the 
last of which were, ‘‘ Tell the Commodore I died 
at the post of duty.’’? These words proving. as 
they do, the unflinching devotion of Captain Lud- 
low, speak also very strongly in praise of the one 
to whom the message was sent. The man who 
can inspire another with so noble a sense of the 
trust and responsibility committed to him, must 
possess great warmth of heart as well as strength 
of mind. 
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“Ty | might give a short bint te an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate, If he resolved to ventave upon the daagerous preci- 
Ploe of telliug unbiased truth, let bim prociaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter If be tells the crimes of great 
men. they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtaes, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slande But if he regaris t;uth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this ts the course | take 
myself,"’—De Fea, 
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MUTUAL CONFIDENCES, 


AS AFFECTING DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 





EstraNGEMENTs frequently arise in 
domestic life from the real or apparent 
reticence of husband or wife in regard 
to some matter disconnected with the 
household. Such estrangements are 
sometimes productive of the most pain- 
ful results to both parties—even complete 
separation. Many a couple regarded as 
well matched, possessing respectively 
those qualities which in their full mani- 
festation render married life a season of 
unalloyed enjoyment, have by a single 
instance of incommunicativeness on the 
part of one become divided in sentiment. 
The hearts which should beat in unison 
have become discordant, and mutual 
wretchedness predominant where happi- 
ness alone should reign. 

Many a sensitive woman, after linking 
her destiny with a chosen member of the 
opposite sex, has felt herself cruelly 
treated by her husband when he has 
shown what he considers a lack of con- 
fidence in her, by not imparting a know- 
ledge of his movements. He, good soul, 
néver meant to hurt her feelings, but a 
few kind words in explanation would 
have saved her many bitter tears and 
many agonizing suspicions. 

Men, strong in will, self-reliant, digni- 
fied, and courageous, are very apt to 
forget the tender nature of woman’s 
heart, and judging her disposition and 
temperament from their own stand-point, 
treat an affectionate, trusting wife very 
much as they think they themselves 
should be treated. The marriage tie 
creates obligations and responsibilities 
which very few men, in fact, truly ap- 
preciate. Woman, whose life 
converges toward the domestic relation, 
whose special sphere is the home, has in 

\ the main a deep and interior idea of that 


whole 








bond of union. She invests it with all 
the attractiveness of paradisaical beauty, 
her conceptions of it are often too highly 
colored, yet it becomes a husband to 
study well the péculiar views of his life’s 
partner with reference to conjugal as- 
sociation, and seek rather to conform to 
her higher standard of duty, and so 
elevate his own moral and social tone, 
than to draw her down to his common- 
place standard. 

A true woman with her hand gives 
her heart. She expects a complete 
interchange of thought, feeling and senti- 
ment. Mutual confidence is to her one 
of the fundamental principles of domestic 
bliss, and any breach of it grates harshly 
upon the current of her life, even where 
a proper cause is assigned. 

Let us illustrate our point. 

Charles and Eliza, from mutual choice, 
are united in marriage. They both 
possess excellent intellectual and moral 
qualities, and are well calculated to make 
their common home a happy one. The 
first six months of their wedded life 
glides delightfully by. Every evening, 
after the toils of the day, finds Charles 
at home, where he spends the interval 
between supper and the hour of retiring 
in reading some favorite author to Eliza 
or chatting pleasantly, each relating their 
varied experiences of the day. Both are 
content, both happy in each other. But 
Charles makes an engagement to meet 
some friends on a certain evening. 
Perhaps secrecy is enjoined. On that 
evening he returns home from business 
as usual, partakes of supper, and then 
without more than the ordinary parting 
salutation to his wife goes out. Eliza 
has arranged as usual for a cosy chat 
with him, has some special news to com- 
municate or a new book to examine. 
His leaving so is unusual, and she thinks 
he will return speedily of course. But 
no, hour after hour glides by, and her 
simple annoyance becomes vexation, and 
then anxiety. At length, when midnight 
is close at hand, he comes in, expresses 
surprise at finding her still up waiting 
his return, and alleges in an off-hand way 
as an excuse for his protracted absence 

that he had met with some friends and 
was detained longer than he imagined. 
Ile expresses no concern for her solici- 
tude. This she expects as a matter of 
course after her long and weary vigil. 
She in turn does not tell him how she 





has been grieved in his absence, but 
attributing it to a convivial meeting at 
some club-room or bar-room, is more and 
more saddened by the reflection that his 
home had been less attractive than such 
associations. Her depression is unfortu- 
nately interpreted by Charles, and he 
thinking her mopish or sullen, makes no 
attempt to clear up the difficulty, but in 
his superior wisdom determines not té 
countenance any such exhibitions of 
temper, and so maintains a “ stiff upper 
lip,” and omits the wonted tokens of 
affection so grateful, indeed so necessary 
toher happiness. Thus a breach is made, 
which, with the lapse of time, grows 
wider and wider. Charles, finding his 
wife less attractive and companionable, 
seeks in the society of his club that 
consolation for wounded pride and as- 
sumed neglect which is accorded to him 
abroad. At length the marriage bond 
becomes a questionable thing, because it 
compels both parties to suffer against 
and foreach other with scarcely a hope 
of release, for neither is disposed to 
yield or confess a fault. 

A few words of expostulation on her 
part would have obtained an explanation 
and havo saved all this, and restored the 
former quietude and harmony. Thus 
are many happy households converted 
into scenes of sorrow and discontent. 

How important is it, then, that mutual 
forbearance and concession should be 
exercised by the married! 

But ¢ return to our starting-point. 
We of course think that occasions may 
arise when secrecy is not only proper but 
necessary on the part of husband or wife, 
and care will obviate all unpleasant 
consequences. We do not altogether 
indorse the joining of so-called secret 
societies, by a married man, as they may 
be productive of considerable discomfort. 
A wife reasonably considers an associa- 
tion, the proceedings of which are secret, 
as constituted for no very good purpose. 
“Good deeds and good purposes,” says 
she, “‘ should be known to the world, and 
not locked up in the minds of a few.” 
“They love darkness and secrecy who 
intend no good.” , 

We would urge all young married men, 
before connecting themselves with asecret 
order, to consult their wives and obtain 
their consent thereto, and if strong objec- 
tion be made by the partners of their 
bosom, to show their preference for do 
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mestic harmony by even relinquishing the 
notion. Such a course would strengthen 
the domestic bond of union, and the 


“Jords of creation” lose nothing by such 
an exhibition of regard for their wives’ 
opinions and feelings. Lat 

When a man yields to the solicitations 
of his spouse, by giving up some project 
which he had strongly entertained, she, 
if a true woman, will love him all the 
more, aud strive by increased attention 
to compensate him for his self-sacri- 
fice on her behalf. In the light of 
pure religion, with Christ for our guide, 
we see no reason for secret organizations 
among men, for any purpose. If be- 
nevolence be an object, why should any 
more secrecy than genuine charity re- 
quires be attached to its good deeds. 
Works of mercy should be done out of 
pure love to God and to man, and we 
are told that “ whosoever giveth a cup 
of cold water to him that asketh it, shall 
have his reward;” but as for arbitrary 
secrecy in the matter, none is required, 
none needed. 

The inner workings of religion are 
above all earthly considerations, and at 
the same time their universality is un- 
doubted. Whosoever will, can “come 
and drink of the water of life freely,” 
and the grand spiritual society of which 
Christ is the founder aims to make its 
doctrines open and clear, so that “he 
who runs may read.”. Let those who 
would join a society enter the portals of 
this, and find in the contemplation of its 
great and wondrous Author, with whom 
are the deep and invisible things of time 
and eternity, food for the highest flights 
of their spirituality and the strongest 
incentives to the exercise of benevolence. 

> ome 


Deata or Dr. Notr.—Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 
LL.D., for fifty-five years President of Union 
College, died at Schenectady, N. Y., on the 29th 
of January, 1866, at the age of ninety-three years. 
The Methodist truly says of him: 

He has long been one of the living historical 
monuments of the country—a man of extraordin- 
ary characteristics, of rare length of life, of great 
public service. Born before the Declaration of 
Independence, he not only saw the entire war of 
the Revolution and the constitutional organiza- 
tion of the Republic, but he survived the war of 
the restoration of the Union, and saw the consti- 
tutional extinction of slavery. Seventy-two years 
in public life, he knew and largly influenced 
many of the leading men of the nation. Nota 
few of the greatest characters of our national 
history were his intimate friends—the men whose 
names are still familiar to us, but who have long 
since disappeared from the popular eye. He has 
fallen in the midst of a new generation, when 
most, if not all the compeers of his active years 
had gone; but he made his position in our times 
a living one, felt and recognized by the public 
generally. Perhaps no American educator, no 
American preacher, who has seen the dawning 
of 1865 has had so unique a history—few, prob- 
ably, so effective a career. 

We hope at another time to give a portrait, 
character, and biographical sketch of Dr. Nott. 
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OUR FIRST PROFESSIONAL CLASS 
IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY, 


We have just completed an extended course of 
lectures to a select class of professional students. 
For more than a quarter of a century, during 
each winter, we huve been giving private and 
popular lessons for the instruction of merchants, 
artists, students in divinity and law, parents, 
teachers, and others interested in becoming suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the general principles 
of Phrenology for their every-day use. 

For several years past we have found gray 
hairs intruding themselves, reminding us we 
were not to live always in the body, and we 
have felt a desire, so far as we might be able 
to do so, to instruct earnest inquirers in theoret- 
ical and practical Phrenology, with a view to pre- 
paring them for public teachers in this great work. 
Accordingly, some months ago, we announced 
that carly in January, 1866, we would commence 
a class, teaching the members thereof how to de- 
lineate character and to present Phrenology in 
public lectures scientifically to the people. 
Though this first professional class was not large, 
we expect to hear good reports and favorable re- 
sults from our students. .Two of them have 
already taken the field, and others will soon fol- 
low ; and whatever may be thought of these new 
co-workers as to talent and eloquence, we may 
state confidently that they have been pretty 
thoroughly drilled in all the theories and doc- 
taines appertaining to Phrenology, and have 
been introduced by pretty thorough training to 
the practical phases of the science ; and we trust 
they will do the subject justice and themselves 
credit. We believe, moreover, that they are 
men of merit, of correct moral principles—and 
this is at least half the battle. The world has 
long wanted this kind of workers in the phreno- 
logical field. Some who have professed to teach 
Phrenology have not always conducted them- 
selves according to the highest morality—nay, to 
speak plainly, they have disgraced themselves 
and brought the science into disrepute. The im- 
postors to whom we refer are sure toclaim fellow- 
ship with us, and to attempt to palm themselves 
off as our agents or partners, or as being employed 
by us. Each of the pupils we have recently in- 
structed has received at our hands a certificate 
of his pupilage and instruction, which will be a 
voucher that at least he has submitted himself 
to that training and drill which it would require 
many years of unaided practice to obtain. 

It is our present purpose to teach another sim- 
ilar class, beginning early in January next. In 
this we hope to add some departments te the 
realm of our instructions ; viz., a department of 
elocution, and also lectures on Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy, and dissections of the 
brain, to a still greater extent than heretofore. 

It is desirable that those who, with a sincere 
purpose to make themselves competent cx- 
pounders of physiological and’ phrenological sci- 
ence, and to follow it as a profession, desire to 
enter our next class, should give us early notice 
of such desire, that we may send them the nec- 
essary advice as to indicating the works to be 
read preparatory to attending our lectures. 

The success of past efforts warrants us in making 
the best arrangements for the future. Never 
before was there a greater demand all over the 


civilized world for good lecturers and examiners 
than just now. 





TEMPERANCE. 

Tue cause is waking up. Its leaders are abroad 
sounding the tocsin of alarm and arraying their 
forces against the old demon Intemperance. And 
well may they bestir themselves, for their insa- 
tiate foe, taking advantage of the lull in the tide 
of opposition, has made much progress in his 
destructive march and seemingly established 
himself on his vantage ground. But no! it must 
not be. Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, sum- 
mon your energies and hurl the miscreant from 
the throne. Soon that dreaded visitant, cholera, 
with pestilential breath, may be borne on the 
winds to our shores, and they whese systems 
have become debilitated by frequent indulgence in 
the intoxicating cup may well tremble for their 
lives. It is no fancy of ours, but well authentica- 
ted, that those addicted to the use of alcoholic liq- 
uors are the first victims ; like steel, which attracts 
the electric fluid, so their semi-diseased constitu- 
tions seem to possess an affinity for the miasmatic 
influence. Let our readers, whom we believe be- 
long to a high moral plane, rally to the support of 
virtue and truth. Let there be a grand uprising, 
on the hills, on the mountains, in the valleys— 
everywhere let the cry go forth ‘‘ Down with the 
destroyer!” Oh! ye who love peace, who desire 
that justice shall be meted out between man and 
man, who hate corruption, robbery, deception, 
and murder, awake to an appreciation of the mis- 
ery and premature death which Intemperance is 
dealing broadcast about you. To the rescue! 
Be up and doing! 


Ye moderate drinkers, pause and think on 


your course! What warranty have you, save in 
your own imaginations, that the next month or 
the next year you will not be classed with the 
wretched inebriate whose downward course you 
now compassionate ? 

Ye who know too well the maddening influ- 
ence of the fiery draught, stop now, while yet 
there is hope, and seek by correct principles of 
living to re-establish your health and to regulate 
your perverted appetite. The cause of 7emper- 
ance is the cause of virtue and humanity, .nd we 
would not let it be trampled under foot by that 
ally of vice and crime, alcohol. 

Let us unite, and, shoulder to shoulder, bring 
to a speedy accomplishment that good time when 
Temperance shall rule. 


The ‘‘ Father Mathew’’ organizations are mak- 
ing unusual efforts; the State Temperance Asso- 
ciations are concentrating their attacks, and will 
not you, reader, come out also, and fight vigorous- 
ly against the tyrant and hasten his overthrow ? 

Intemperance clothes its victim in rags, blunts 
and stupefies the senses, spoils the memory, robs 
our youth of the means by which they might 
be educated. It fills our prisons, crowds our 
almshouses, begets all manner of vice and crime, 
and sends millions to the grave in disgrace. 

Shall the wicked tempters be permitted to con- 
tinue their work of desolation and certain de- 
struction? Let the clergy, who have acare for the 
bodies and souls of men, speak. Let the press 
speak. Let all good men and women speak. 
Organize, and go to work, reclaim the fallen, 
protect and preserve the innocent, and God will 
bless your efforts. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
A LECTURE BY THE HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Tue Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, delivered his interest- 
ing lecture, entitled ‘‘ Across the Continent,’’ at 
the Cooper Institute, on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 28th, to a crowded audience. 

The following is an abstract of some of the 
more important portions of his remarks : 

For several years, the speaker said, he had had 
a longing to visit the Old World and its histori- 
cal regions, and to travel through France, Ger- 
many, and the British Isles, and, if time, to cross 
Russia, Siberia, and thence to China and so home- 
ward. He had felt that it was wiser to postpone 
this journey until he had first traveled over his 
own native land and learned more of its vastness 
and illimitable resources. His party consisted of 
three companions, who had during a course of 
four months traveled over 2,000 miles of stage- 
coach riding, through uninhabited regions, except 
the painted savage, and above 2,000 miles of rail- 
way traveling. All could endure fatigue, and 
they often found they could tire out some of the 
more experienced travelers they met on the route. 

Starting from Atchison, in Kansas, in one of 
Mr. Ben Holliday’s overland coaches, for Denver 
City, the capital of Colorado, the route lay 
through the long valley of the Platte, a vast 
plain which Providence seems to have designed 
for the course of a railroad, with but little tim- 
ber, and at times scarce a cluster of trees to 
prevent the monotony of the scene. The speaker 
caught the first glimpse of the Rocky Mountains 
on the fifth day out from Atchison, and he de- 
scribed the panorama as the most impressive he 
had ever beheld. The invigorating breeze re- 
freshing like a tonic, the clear atmosphere, the 
exquisite sunrise and sunsct scenes, the perpetual 
snow on the mountains, all went to make up one 
vast panorama with Pike’s Peak, whose head could 
be seen while yet 150 miles away. At Denver, 
4,000 feet above the ocean, he was yet under the 
shadow of cloud-capped mountains, which the 
overland stages traversed by roads more precip- 
itous than the roof of a house. The future of 
Colorado, the youngest of our States, he was 
convinced must be even more brilliant than even 
the most enthusiastic dreamer had ventured to 
predict, with its vast mineral resources which 
yet lay untouche?. II -s‘ile Indians had robbed 
and murdered a party of travelers only a day or 
two before ; and as regards the noble red men of 
J. Fennimore Cooper, he believed that in these 
latter days they have become comparatively ex- 
tinct. He then drew an elaborate picture of the 
stupendous peaks and almost unfathomable 
abysses that skirt the next 600 miles on the route 
to Salt Lake City. The approach to the Mor- 
mon capital he describes as exceedingly diflicult 
of access ; they had defended this pass fourteen 
years ago against the armies of the Union, and, 
may-be, could be dunc again. He did not won- 
der that the Mormons were proud of their city, 
with its shrubberies and gardens, with its streets 
120 feet wide, with the glittering streamlets rip- 
pling down every street. The gardens teeming 
with fruits and flowers seemed to him like a 
Palmyra in the desert, and he could not but ac- 
knowledge that it was the most beautiful city 
they had yet found in all their travels. He de- 
scribed the nonchalance of the Rocky Mountain 
coachmen in dashing gaily up and down the 
steep and dizzy mountain sides, the marvelous 
growth of Denver City, froma mere hamlet three 
years ago to a populons city of 20.000 inhabi- 
tants; the Eden-like fertility of the wide and 
beautiful valley of Idaho; the cold sublimity of 
the Sierra Nevada, the Andes of the United 
Sates ; and the gem of Western scenery, the little 
Lake Tehoe, nesthing among mountain peaks 
7,000 feet above the sea; and the little steamer 
en this lake, nearer heaven than any other 
steamer in the world. 








The speaker's impression of California was that 
it was the nearest approach to Paradise that had 
been realized by man—it seemed to him like a 
fairy land. The climate, which is one of per- 
petual spring, the soil prolific beyond conception, 
the mines, which the Pacific Railroad is to de- 
velop to productiveness, as yet unknown, all 
foretell a future for California of more than Orien- 
tal splendor. His description of the manners 
and customs of the Chinese was very humorous ; 
they have neither lawyers nor doctors among 
them, and are the best baby-tenders in the world ; 
they ask only for room to live, and after death to 
be taken to China to be buried ; patient and un- 
complaining they toil on, content to wash the 
deserted places ia their search for gold. He spoke 
of the unbounded hospitality of the Californians 
and of their love for home, the home of their 
childhood—they never forget it, and always speak 
of the Eastern States as home. 

The speaker next took his audience through 
the Yuba Valley to Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, and thence to the island of Vancouver, where 
the loyal blue and royal red float in the breeze 
harmoniously together. His return journey then 
commenced, returning down the Sierra Nevada to 
the wonderful Yosemite Valley with its startling 
and magnificent trees, its enormous chasms, its 
lofty perpendicular walls of solid rock, its river 
Merced, now wandering in beauty through a fer- 
tile plain, and now making a leap of 700 feet into 
a chasm worn out of the solid rock. Bidding 
adieu to the Golden Gate and steaming down the 
coast of the Mexican Republic—he styled it re- 
public because he recognized no rightful empire 
in North America-—Panama was soon reached. 
He described the scenery of the Isthmus and its 
already overburdened railroad, and the natives 
wafthing the cars as they flitted by. In bringing 
the lecture to a close, he narrated his experience 
in Salt Lake City and his conversation with Brig- 
ham Young. 


—_ > 


“ EXTRAORDINARY PREDICTION” OF NEARLY TWEN- 
ty Years aGo.—In an old Kinderhook Almanac 
of 1847 is the following prediction about the 
United States : 


“When the country is ruled by a tailor bold, 
A beggar shall stitch with a thimble of gold; 
And the water shall furnish, instead of the land, 
Three millions of men with their first in command.” 


Mr. Editor: The above (as from said Almanac 
of 1847) appears in the Cleveland (O.) Times, 
of February, 1849, a copy of which is before me. 
Its singularity is certainly striking, to say the 
least. But would the last two lines of the stanza 
in question bear the construction as for commerce 
to crowd the vasty main with unprecedented 
cargoes and numerousness of craft and crews at 
an imminent date?—or do they bode war, with 
plenty of privateering, and battles by sea? 
“Three millions of men with their first in com- 
mand” to be on “the waters” “instead of the 
Jand,” as the latter has chiefly proved the case 
from 1861 to the middle of 18652 It was by 
merest chance I noticed the “ prediction,” still 
its strangeness seems to provoke attention. 

HENRY G. PERRY. 

Natcuez, Miss., Jan., 1866. 


A Pastor’s Optnton.—I regard the PaHreno- 
LocicaL JournaL a highly useful work to all— 
and especially so to ministers, and also to young 
people—giving information of thé highest im- 
portance to their interest and happiness. Sin- 
cerely yours, A. P. Viets, thirteen years pastor 
of the Baptist Church, Hancock, Mass. 





Communicutions. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without iudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 








THE ORIGIN OF COAL. 


Many of the adopted theories, in this age, of the oper- 
ations of nature’s laws, to account for existing facts, un- 
philosophically assume a state of things as now in process, 
or to have existed at some mythical period of our globe, 
wholly at variance with all known operations of those 
laws, as well as palpably antagonistic with cotemporary 
phenomena. Among these theories, viewed with the 
lights of modern sciences, and with the aid of calm in- 
ductive reasoning, there is much cause to dispute the 
generally received vegetable origin of coal, and to assume 
its mineral origin. This will hereafter appear, the writer 
thinks, not only in this paper, but in time, when less 
committed ‘scienists are free to correct the errors of their 
predecessors. 

Coal is found in numerous parts of the world, mainly 
deposited at a period of the earth’s history in what is 
called the carboniferous series. The range of these coal 
beds is from the equator to the pole of the earth, and are 
there found invariably in basin-formed depressions, 
spread out in layers, from several fect in thickness down 
to thin lamina, no thicker than letter paper; and these 
deposits are continuous over large areas, with unbroken 
uniformity (except where intrusive faults, upheavals, or 
depressions have occurred) in the thickness of their depo- 
sition. Coal beds exhibit numerous distinct layers, de- 
posited at different times, in some cases hundreds are 
superposed, one above the other, with intervening layers 
of shale, sandstone, grit-stone, iron-stone, or some other 
extraneous detritus. Coal by cleavage and by heat splits 
into thin lamina, and a vertical section exhibits this 
lamina construction not thicker than writing paper, which 
evidences its deposition in uniform layers from a homo- 
geneous material, which is incompatible as the product 
of such incongruous sized organized matter, as leaves, 
twigs, branches, and trunks of trees, promiscuously 
drifting and sinking together in these estuaries. Such a 
medley of different-sized materials must have decayed 
and been respread before they could become a homoge- 
neous matted mass, in horizontal layers, ere the detrital 
layer of grit-stone, etc., was superposed, or else the latter 
could not have had a level bed to rest upon, as those de- 
posits, too, show the same uniform horizontality of depo- 
sition as do the coal seams; and it would be a curious 
order of natural processes to raise deposits and respread 
them, when they were sufliciently decomposed, as it 
would be for floods, carrying detritus, to wait for such 
adjustment of vast beds of vegetable material necessary 
to produce even a thin layer of bituminous coal (if such 
it is capable of) before their superposition. 

Bitumen, such as naphtha, petroleum, mineral pitch, 
asphaltum, etc., is found oozing from the earth, and de- 
posited, by the aid of running Water, into estuaries, in 
various sections of the globe; and is also now known to 
mingle, more or less, in the rocks of almost every geo- 
logic formation, down to Devonian and Cambrian sys- 
tems, far distant in priority of time and order of deposi- 
tion, below the carboniferous, and therefore incalculably 
prior to the vegetable productions of that period. What 
is still more significant, this prevalence cf bitumen is 
found more or less pervading systems of rocks, deposited 
long prior to any fossiliferous evidence of vegetable ex- 
istence, and higher up in the series of rock formation, 
where only a few marine alge first made their appear- 
ance. Hence it is fair to class bitumen among minerals, 
particularly as Sir Charles Lyell styles that which oozes 
from coal méneral pitch! 

Mineral bitumen, by chemical analysis, is found to 
contain all the elements of coal, including nitrogen, 
which is very rarely found in vegetation, and then only 
in very small quantities; while coal generally con- 
tains that element. Vegetation is bountifully supplied 
with alkalies, as tested in wood ashes, while coal ashes 
contain not a vestige of alkali. Bitumen is the pre- 
dominant characteristic of all coal, except where the 
most volatile parts of the same have been expelled by 
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internal heat, such as anthracite and stone coal, while 
bitumen in vegetation is mostly confined to resinous 
tribes. Resinous tribes are mostly noted in the conifera, 
and these were not dominant during the carboniferous 
era, when the main bulk of bituminous coals was formed ; 
while on the contrary was the exception, as vegetable fos- 
sil remains fully testify. 

All the elements which enter into vegetable composi- 
tion must have had an existence prior to such organiza- 
tions, and why not, therefore, bitumen? and if so, then 
this compound clement was once gaseous, when all other 
elements of the globe were gaseous, but necessarily con- 
densed with them, and thus became a mineral, hence its 
dissemination and association with most of the rock 
formations. Internal heat, acting partially or in locali- 
ties, has dispelled this element and formed bituminous 
springs, which flowing into estuaries was deposited in 
concentrated layers, mingled with foreign ingredients, 
drifted with it, for the production of coal and its asso- 
ciate clays; while only a minor portion chemically enter- 
ed into the composition of some forms of vegetation. 
This, then, is a mor¢ direct as well as greater source of 
supply, for the production of coal, than its partial ab- 
sorption by vegetation, and the consequent immense 
periods of time, through growth and decay, requisite for 
even small accumulations of resins, by this indirect pro- 
cess, even if the vegetation of that period had been all 
coniferous or resinous bearing tribes, which was far from 
being the case. 

The advocates of the vegetable origin of coal assume 
that the period in which most of the coal beds were 
formed was distinguished for an immense amount of car- 
bon in the atmosphere of our globe (not supposed to 
exist in such excess at any other period of the earth’s 
history), and which was necessary to the immense vege- 
table growth, then required, to have produced all the coal 
beds of that era. The numerous interposing layers, in 
some cases amounting to hundreds, between the succes- 
sive coal seams, require that such theorists should admit 
an equal number of local elevations and depressions, all 
in exact time, to first foster a growth of vegetation and 
decay, successively, equal to a particular coal seam, then 
a depression and a layer of eith.r shale, iron-stone, grit- 
stone, sand-stone, etc., superposed ; then an uprising for 
another vegetable growth and decay, again in exact time, 
and so on, alternately, through all the series of coal seams, 
in each coal bed, and they anomalously admit all such 
local alternations of the earth’s surface, though it would 
be difficult to find corresponding dislocations in adjoin- 
ing rocks, to harmonize with this theory. They seem, 
too, to have lost sight of the important fact, that the in- 
terposing layers, usually iron-stone, grit-stone, sand- 
stone, etc., were the most unpromising simulants as a 
foundation for succeeding vegetable growth imaginabk ; 
and in no other part of the globe, except where coal was 
forming, do they find evidence, in fossil remains, of such 
excess of vegetable production as is assumed to be requi- 
site for the coal measures; while they forget the stifling 
effect of such preponderance of carbon, which they as- 
sume in support of their theory was then in the air, to 
all breathing animals of the land and waters, which were 
known to have swarmed at that epoch, as attested by 
their innumerable fossil remains—therefore such assump- 
tions for the production of coal are wholly inadmissible, 
and at war with nature’s more stable and harmonious 
laws. 

The vegetable theorists are now obliged to admit, to 
sustain their assumptions, that some of the coal beds 
must have owed their origin to marine plants, and as 
these could not have been largely benefited by the as- 
sumed excess of carbon in the air, supposed to have been 
necessary for a sufficient growth of land plants, how can 
they claim marine plants to have been in sufficient abun- 
dance to produce coal when mainly excluded from such 
carbonic stimulus ? 

Some geologists assume that peat beds were a large 
source of supply for the production of coal, which is 
anomalously contradictory of tropical heats being neces- 
sary for that vast vegetable growth, required to form the 
coal beds, as peat is exclusively the product of temperate 
and frigid zones. Again, peat is confined to marshy 
trac’s and not found in basin-shaped cavities, as coal 
always is; peat bogs never alternate with detritus, in 
many successive layers, as coal always does ; peat, too, is 





always in masses, and not layers, as coal invariably is. 
Peat rests in marshy districts, not confined to any par- 
ticular strata, while bituminous coal is not found below 
the carboniferous nor above the drift deposits. 

The most accomplished geologists claim that ferns 
formed more than half the coal-producing vegetation, as 
that proportion of impressions found in coal attest. 
Ferns contain but little resin, as compared with the coni- 
ferse, and the former have a miniature growth and bulk 
in contrast with the latter; which makes their selection 
for gigantic accumulations of bitumen not only unfortu- 
nate for the vegetable theorists, but next to impossible 
as the source of such huge" supply, as the massive and 
wide-spread coal beds would seem to have demanded. 

Excess of carbon in the atmosphcre would produce an 
excess of vegetable woody structure, and with some of 
these forms would be chemically associated resins, while 
with the bulk of such growth there would be but a trifle 
of this element. The great bulk of deposits from such 
vegetable compounds would be woody fiber and its car- 
bon, and these if left to decay on dry land, as in modern 
times, would dissipate its carbon, leaving only an insig- 
nificant amount of vegetable mold, with scarce a trace 
of resin remaining; and if submerged in estuaries would 
tend to preserve the woody structure intact, as in the 
Red River and other rafts; and if elevated by a rising of 
the bed of the river, with earthy deposits on top, would 
be found petrified or decayed, as such timber a hundred 
feet below the surface, in the drift deposit, has been 
found with no semblance of conversion into coal. 

Vegetable impressions, found so numerous in coal, are 
no more evidence that coal was formed from vegetation 
than that shale, abounding in the same, and innumerable 
impressions of shells, owed its origin to vegetation or to 
the mollusca. 

Trunks of trees are often found imbedded in coal, in 
which case they retain their woody structure and usually 
browned with saturating bitumen, and sometimes carbon- 
ized, but never converted into coal, as they neither have 
lamina construction, like all true coal, nor do they in burn- 
ing leave a residuum like coal. Timber so situated certain- 
ly had all the requisites for conversion into coal, but as 
such transmutation did not take place, does not favor the 
hypothesis of the capacity of vegetation to form coal, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. In tropical 
climes, where vast masses of wood are annually produced 
and mainly dissipated by subsequent decay, no accumu- 
lations take place which favor conversion into coal. 

Sir Charles Lyell, in “ Principles of Geology,” vol. ii., 
page 137, referring to large accumulations of drift wood, 
in some of our Western lakes, states that ‘“ The trunks 
of trees gradually decay until converted into a blackish 
brown substance, resembling peat, but still retain more 
or less of the fibrous structure of the wood, mingled 
with layers of clay, through which willow roots have 
penetrated, and a deposition of this kind, with a little 
infiltration of bituminous matter, would produce an ex- 
cellent imitation of coal, with vegetable impressions of 
the willow roots.” This passage, from a staunch advo- 
cate of the vegetable origin of coal, is certainly very 
much opposed to that theory, as it does not claim that 
this mass of vegetable decay contained any bitumen to 
render it capable of being converted into coal, but would 
be obliged to be saturated with that foreign element, to 
give it some semblance to coal, which he states as only 
then “an excellent imitation of coal.” Therefore wood, 
even when saturated with bitumen, no more makes coal 
than shale does when saturated with the same. To form 
true bituminous coal the bitumen requires to be in entire 
preponderance over all incidentally associated earthy 
matter, as evidenced by the extreme lightness of coke, 
from which the bitumen has been mainly expelled in iron 
retorts ; the residuum being a compound of various earthy 
matters, minerals, vegetable remains, and a trace of bitu- 
men. With méneral bitumen in excess, doubtless time, 
heat in various degrees, and pressure from such admix- 
ed materials, produces all the varied characteristics of 
different kinds of coal. 

No one can deny that bitumen is a mineral, and no one 
can prove that coal is the product of vegetation, and as 
the latter theory, for its support, requires not only that 
the earth should have been once more unstable in the 
coal-bearing localities, producing elevations and depres- 
sions in places amounting to scores, which no neighbor- 
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ing strata confirm by an equal number of corresponding 
dislocations ; but that the axis of the earth must then 
have undergone a change, to produce a polar tropical 
clime, to foster an inordinate growth of vegetation, ne- 
cessary to have formed the Melville Island coal beds, etc., 
and also an amount of carbon in the air, likely to have 
stifled all cotemporary fauna out of existence. 

The mineral theory requires no such violence to nature 
for its support. Its advocates claim that inasmuch as 
bitumen is found in nearly all series of rocks, down to 
the Cambrian, long before vegetation existed, therefore 
that bitumen is a mineral, and when expelled from these 
rocks by internal heat, only claim an easy flow, in water- 
courses and concentrated submergence into estuaries, 
mingled with extraneous matter, also drifted and depos- 
ited in the same localities for the eventual production of 
bituminous coal—the same as is now in progress with 
bituminous springs, as naphtha, petroleum, mineral pitch, 
asphaltum, etc., and their subsidence into estuaries, are 
doubtless forming deposits for eventual coal beds, in al- 
ternating layers with other residuum and interposing de- 
tritus, mingled during quiet flows, floods, or freshets now 
accumulating at the bottom of such lakes or estuaries. 

As the alkali, potash, which is usually contained in ally 
wood ashes is also found in feldspar (a prominent compo- 
nent of the primitive granite) to the extent of twelve 
per cent., it is, therefore, properly inferred to be a min- 
eral; but might as well be claimed to be of vegetable 
origin, as that bitumen, also found in vegetation and in 
almost all classes of rocks, should be considered as 
derived from vegetation, because first detected therein. 
And the same may be said of silex, being found alike in 
vegetation and the primitive rocks, is alsc a vegetable 
production, though the primitive -ocks. containing 
potash, bitumen, and silex, existea .vng prior to the in- 
troduction of vegetation. 

I will conclude by quoting a pa:agraph from Sir Charles 
Lyell’s recent edition of his ‘‘ Elementary Geology,” page 
800, wherein this staunch advocate of the vegetable ori- 
gin of coal is constrained to admit another origin for an 
extensive supply of bitumen, thus: “‘ The kimmeridge 
clay in great part is a bituminous shale, sometimes form- 
ing an impure coal, several hundred feet thick. In some 
places it much resembles peat, and the bituminous mat- 
ter may have been, in part at least, derived from the de- 
composition of vegetab!e matter. But as impressions of 
plants are rare in these shales, which contain ammonites, 
oysters, and other marine shells, the bitumen may per- 
haps be of animal origin.” 

It is difficult to exhaust the tangible reasons opposed 
to the complicated vegetable origin of coal, and in favor 
of its sémple mineral origin, from bitumen, co-existing in 
almost all rock formations. But enough for the present. 

CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 

Locust VALLEY, QuEENs County, N. Y. 

re 


GHOSTS, AND FOREKNOWING. 





Messrs. Eprrors: In = January number I simply 
intended to relate one of many similar occurrences that 
have transpired in my own experience. No claim was 
made to ghost-seeing or to impressions made by external 
(or other) objects through the external organs, but I did 
claim that the vision, all like visions, all ghost-seeing, 
and all similar appearances are ~ psychologically 
on the brain without the media of the external organs of 
perception. 

Concerning the “ guessing,” truth and modesty both 
forbid the acceptance of the compliment; such a feat is 
beyond the power of any human being. The law of 
chance would contravene it a million or so of times. In 
it are comprised the positions and occupations of two 
persons and twenty-four words—five uttered by the 
yuesser and nineteen by anothcr—all_ exactly in the 
order of their subsequent utterance. To credit such a 
performance I think beyond the credulous stretch of even 
a dreamy imagination, unless aided by eae or fear. 

As to expressed desire, I assure Mr. T, that I neither 
desired nor expected a duplicate of the vision in real oc- 
currence. To me it was prophetic only of the cure, but 
its exact repetition thus evidenced to me that the im- 
pressing intelligence did foreordain, foreknow, and 
cause the accomplishment of the cure and the said repe- 
tition. 

The impression that the cure would occur was so 
powerful that it was Lp yes] for me to doubt it; and 
though impressions of this kind are frequent, experience 
has never yet proved one false. 

A correct impress of places, persons, and things with- 
out external media is not uncommon, and persons by the 
hundred thousand can to-day with truth say the same. 

f be well proved by , is my motto. 
8. T. F. 
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FORESEEING—A FACT. 

Mr. Eprron—As much haz been said of late in your 
excellent Jocrnat about “ Foresecing’ and “ Fore- 
knowing,” permit me to narrate an incident in my expe- 
rience. In the year 1959 I was attending school about 
seventy miles from home. One evening a room-mate 
suggested as a pastime that we should try which of us 
could draw the best profile ofa lady. I assented, and we 
commenced. Iam no artist—never was, and never pre- 
tended to be one; but now it seemed as though I could 
portray a enything, any one, or whatever I pleased. My 
friend soon finished his drawing, and spoke to me (as 
he afterward told me), but I made no reply, and seemed 
intent upon my work. He could not make me raise my 
eyes, move a muscle, or divert my attention in any way; 
so, thinking that I was simply “contrary,” he left the 
room, and was away, I think, about three hours. When 
he returned, he said I was sitting in the same position as 
when he left me, but I was not drawing. I had finished 
my picture, my eyes were closed, and my face very pale. 
As for me, I remember having drawn the outline of my 
profile, and then all seems a blank. The next thing I 
@n recollect was being lifted off my bed, two days after 
the occurrence just stated, to have my bed made. I was 
not able to go out of the house for sixteen days after 
that. 

The portrait which I had drawn was considered by 
good judges as a fine one, and, although drawn upon 
unsuitable paper, and with a single pencil, bad every 
feature and expression as plainly and clearly delineated 
as any pencil drawing I ever saw. It resembled no one 
I had ever seen at the time, but it seemed as if I should 
some day see, love, and marry the original of my strange 
drawing. 

During the remainder of my stay at school I looked for 
her in every concourse of people, but in vain! On re- 
turning home I was requested to show my “sleepy 
drawing” which I had written so much about. The 
first one who saw it exclaimed, “ Why, this is Miss " 
our new neighbor!" (One of our neighbors, during my 
absence, had “ sold ont,” and a man and his family from 
the East had taken possession.) Finally, all claimed that 
it was an exact likeness of the new-comer's danghter. 
The next day they (the neighbors) were all invited to 
spend an evening at our hon They came—when, 
behold! there was the very face I had been searching 
for, andthe exact original to my drawing! She is now 
my wife. We loved each other “at first sight;”’ neither 
of ns had ever loved before, and a happier couple are not 

often found. The profile is hanging in our parior in a 
gilt frame, and is the subject of scrutiny for every 
visitor, and a wonder to all; but few know its true 
history. K. N. 


————{_o- > oo 
DR. DODDRIDGBE'S DREAM. 
INTERPRETATION. 


[A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following note sug- 
gested by the dream published in our January number. ] 

Had a thorough restorationist dreamed, after talking 
with Dr. Clark on the same subject, he would have seen 
and felt all the horrors of purgatory; and if not awak- 
ened by the excruciating torture of the flames, he would 
have arisen, purified, and joined not only his Saviour, 
but all he ever knew in life who had, like himself, died, 
been purified, and risen to meet their Lord in the air. 

Had a spiritualist dreamed, his spirit would have lin- 
gered near the lifeless, earthly form and among the 
mourning friends many days, and there he would have 

met the spiritual form of all the friends and enemies he 
ever knew; some good, some bad, some happy, some 
unhappy, a3 in this sphere each had cultivated habits of 
purity or impurity. 

That is, al! dreams and visions simply illustrate and 
confirm the dreamer in his belief. So death-bed ex- 
pressions simply inform the listener whether the dying 
patient really believed what he professed and advocated. 
For there is no creed pointing to a happy future, hones/ly 
held to until the hour of death, that will forsake its 
devotee in that trying hour, unless disturbed by some- 
thing else than God or the working of the patient's own 
mind. But the sorriest sight I ever witnessed is the 
death of one who through life professed te believe a doc- 
trine that he did not believe fully. T. H. 
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**GeneraL Lyrersest’’ will be an- 
We have no space to gratify 


QUESTIONS OF 
swered in this department. 
Questions of personal interest will 
If questions be brief, 
we will try to respond in the 


mere idle curiosity. 
be promptly ansicered by letter. 
and distinctly stated, 
* Your “ Best Taovents” solicited. 

An Orver For Boogs, Jounnas, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart 
ment—To ConrEesPonpENts—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPABATE ali ps. 


“next number.’ 


Hanpwritrxc.—We must repeat, in reply to 
numerous correspondents, that although we are pleased 
to receive specimens of their caligraphy, we have not 
promised, nor do we claim to be able, to give a full do- 
scription of character from handwriting; and if we 
could do so, it would be a rather unprofitable business 
for us to devote our time and that of a corps of reporters 
to giving such descriptions gratis, and afterward to fill 
the Jounnat with them. The principles of grapho- 
mancy, and the rules for reading character in hand- 
writing (so far as it can be done), are given in our Jan- 
uary number. Our readers must apply them for them- 
selves. Those who are anxions to get a full description 
of their character without a personal examination, can 
learn how it can be done by sending a 3cent stamp for 
“The Mirror of the Mind.’ —— 

Marrice or Covstys.—We have had frequent 
occasion, for years past, to express our views on this 
topic, and we have endeavored to be as explicit in our 
negation as language could make it. But now scarcely a 
week transpires without our receiving letters asking for 
information in reference to the same subject. In our 
treatise on “ Hereditary Descent’ we have much to say 
of cousin-marriages, not in their behalf, but emphatically 
against them, furnishing a pile of testimony in support 
of our position. But we are not the only writers who 
animadvert the principle; medical men, and almost all 
well-read and experienced persons, censure it; and why? 
Becanse debility and sickness, if not greater evils in the 
shape of deformity and idiocy usually, are entailed upon 
the issue of such alliances. Nature's law of matrimonial 
association appears to be broken by such a marriage, and 
the indiscreet parents themscives suffer as well as their 
children. In fact, in all large communities the melan- 
choly resnits of such ill-advised unions are pretty well 
known, and idiots, malformed, and mentally deficient 


~~ are pointed out as the children of Mr. and 

. who were own cousins. Let those consins 

whe entertain a closer relationship consult the well-au- 

thenticated evidence of Lawrence, Combe, and W alker, 

and find in the sad aggregate timely admonition, and 

for the sake of those who may come after, dismiss any 
preconceived views to matrimony. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Matrimony —What sort of 
a girl should a person marry who has the four tempera- 
ments about equally balanced? My hair is dark brown 
and eyes gray. My nature seems to like dark-haired, 
black-eyed girls, with considerable of the lymphatic 
temperament. But is this right? Ans. Persons witha 
well-balanced temperament are naturally less restricted 
in their choice of a companion than those in whom there 
is an excess ora deficiency of one or more of the tem- 
peraments. We see no reason in the statement you 
make why you may not marry a black-eyed girl, pro- 
vided she be willing 

Ixsuny or Brary.—lf your assertions are true, 
that the organs of the brain grow in proportion to 
their exercise, has not external pressure npon the brain, 
euch as carrying heavy bu 28 upon the head. a still 
greater power to injure the bu an mind? Ans. It does 


not do any good tothe brain or mind to carry burdens 
on the head. and those who have thin skulls and euscep- 
tible brain would not care to practice it. A steady pres- 
sure on the head would displace the organs and make 
the head broad and flat, without destroying any of the 
organs. Pressure on the head is a bad practice. 





To Remove Scars.—The only way by which 
scars may be removed from face, hands, or the body is 
by the very slow and sure process of re-creation. Dame 
Nature alone can do this nice little work, and she charges 
nothing—asks nothing in return, save obedience to her 
laws. She is no quack, nor does she administer pills, 
powders, plasters, bitters, nor slops of any kind. Are 
there moral scars to be removed? Yes. True repent- 
ance will secure forgiveness, and a life devoted to useful- 
ness will secure a comely expression and completely 
obliterate all unsightly scars, be they of body or spirit. 


Prrvate Questions.—P. H. G. If you desire to 
ask questions the answers to which are not appropriate 
for publication through the JournaL, you should give 
your full name and address, so that we can reply by let- 
ter. We do not, however, think that a subscriber can 
rightfully ask us to answer a list of questions by letter 
which would cost us more time thana year’s subscription 
is worth. We shall hereafter consign to the waste bas- 
ket all questions which are not appropriate to be an- 
swered in the JourmaL unless the name of the writer or 
some name and address be given so that we can reply by 
letter. 

Anxtinorotocy.—Can you furnish a work on 


Anthropology equally as authentic or more valuable than 
Nichols’, of Cincinnati? Ans. American treatises of au- 


thority on this subject are rare. Besides Nichols’ work 
and that of Dr. Rauch on Anthropology and Psychology, 
we know of none published in America which we can 
commend. In Europe, considerable attention has been 
given to the subject, and several societies formed for 
its special investigation. Blumenbach’s Lives and An- 
thropological Treatises, published by the London An- 
thropological Socicty, is perhaps one of the best works 
of the kind. We will supply that of Dr. Rauch for $1 50. 
That of Blumenbach would cost about $5, gold, and re- 
quire time for its importation. 


Journat Covers.—These convenient articles can 
be obtained from us, by those who take our monthly, at $1 
each. They are so made that any one can bind his jour- 
nals himself, the apparatus for that purpose being simple 
and secure. 

Haxpwritinc—Cuaractrr.—I observe in my 
scholars’ writing that those who have the most sclf-cs- 
teem give their letters less slant than those who have less 
self-esteem. Please give me your opinion on this. Ans. 
Very likely. Large Self-Esteem stands erect, and would 
naturally make his written lines somewhat the same. 
Let every writing-master make observations on the 
point. 

Brat arren Deata.— Why isit that the brain, 
after death, does not touch the inner walls of the skull? 
I am informed by intelligent surgeons that this is the 
case, and some have based their disbelief in Phrenology 
on this fact. Ans. Because the blood has ceased to flow 
through it. The arteries which contain half the blood of 
the system are found; after death, entirely empty. The 
ancients had no idea they contained blood, but thought 
they contained air; hence they called them arteries, or 
air-carricrs. The arteries of the brain being emptied of 
blood, allow the brain to so shrink as not to fill the skull 
as it does in life. 

The brain in life may be likened to a baking apple, 
which is fall and plump; in death, it is something like a 
cold, baked apple, shrunk to something considerably less 
than its natural size, if not even shriveled. 


Impecturty.-W. T. S. If the well-formed 
head you speak of does not exhibit mind enough to 
take care of himself, you depend upon it there is 
some good reason why the brain is not vigorous. One 
of the handsomest boys we have seen, with a good- 
sized anf well-shaped head, was in an idiotic school. 
His father used up all his nervous energy on his business, 
and his mother lived an idle life, ate inordinately, drank 
wine, and slept “like a log” more than half the time 
during the day and as much nights as other people, and 
the child's brain did not “tick.” It was a watch with 
no mainspring. 

A DRAMATIC WRITER requires a fine mental tem- 
perament, a clear intellect with large perceptives, re- 
flectives, Ideality, Imitation, Constructiveness, and Or- 
der. If he would elevate or lift up the drama, he must 
also possess high moral sentiment, with a refined and 
subdued social nature. Energy is another essential ele- 


| ment of character to enter into the work of the dramatist. 
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Frve-Dorzar Srwixe Macaines, no matter by 
what name, are simply worthless. Purchasers will have 
good reason to repeat those words, “A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 

When will our country cousins learn that ‘all is not 
gold that glitters,” and that $50 watches can not be 
bought for $5. Honest men are willing to pay an honest 
price for honest goods. Dishonest men will try to get 
something for nothing, and will, most likely, get caught 
in a trap. —_ 

Tur Bearp, Harm Outs, erc.—-Can any extrane- 
ous appliances be used to’produce that desirable ap- 

endage, a sufficiently full and comely beard? or, more 

riefly, is there any virtue in any of the many advertised 
beard and hair producers orrestoratives? Ans. ** Where- 
as,” when a sprig of a boy, we were sagely advised to 
shave, and thus raise a beard. In reply to the question, 
*“ how to doit ?” we were told to lather the facé with sweet 
cream, and then let the cat lick it off. We didn’t “sce 
it,” but took care to get our full rations of pudding and 
milk, and we now glory ina full beard. We have much 
faith in the efficacy of pudding and milk, but none at all 
in any of the advertised mustache fertilizers. 





Qvackrry:—C.S8.G. Weshould place no con- 
fidence whatever in the pretensions of Dr. , or 
other self-styled “‘ Intuitive Phrenologists.”* A fool may 
guess right occasionally, and be flattered by foolish per- 
sons into the notion that he is a genius or an oracle. 
“Intuitive,” forsooth ! on a plane with the instincts of 
the quadrupeds. We have no patience with impostors. 





Jewrtry Swixpirrs.—The concern advertised 
by the name of Haywood & Co.—watches and jewelry— 
was broken up by our city authorities, it being proved 
that it was bogus, got up to swindle. It is better to trust 
the selection of such goods to some trusty friend. 





JeaLousy.—<Are there not many kinds of jeal- 
ousy? Will you tell us all about that unhappyWeeling, 
and who, arc most liable to it?—Many Reapers. Ans. 


In the September number for 1965 this subject was 
lengthiiy and exhaustively treated. We can send the 
number containing the article for 20 cents. 


Dreamuras Sterp.—Persuns in sound health, 
and all of whose habits are correct, generally sleep 
soundly and are unconscious of dreaming; but the same 
is true in some cases of disease. Probably our corre- 
epondent’s case is one of general debility, with perhaps 
a torpidity of the liver. Bathing, water injections, out- 
door exercise, good air, sunlight, and a wholesome and 
well-regulated but generous dict will do wonders in 
such cases. a 

Puysiocnomy.—Yes, it will be issued in one 
volume of about 800 pages, handsomely bound. Part 
IV. is now preparing for the press. 


Exevatep Snovipers, rrc —We can not pre- 
scribe for your case without knowing more about it. 
Probably there is a weakness of the whole system, which 
would require persevering general treatment. 





TEMPERAMENT AND Crimate.—What part of the 
earth would be best svited, as regards health, toa man 
of bilious temperament, fifty years of age? Ans. We 


should choose a mild or moderately warm climate like 
that of northern Georgia or northwestern South Caro- 
lina, for instance. —— 

Measvrinc Hrient.—Is there any fixed rule for 
measuring the height of distant objects? Ans. Yes, as 
you will find by consulting any good book on Surveying. 
There are so many mathematical text-books of merit 
that it is difficult for us to specify any ous course. We 
think Robinson's Series are excellent for the student, 
and may be obtained through us. 


Corron in Wooten Goons —A merchant friend 
of mine claims that mixed fabrics of wool and cotton are 
made, not for cheapness, but because of the superior 
strength of the cotton, thereby securing greater durabil- 
ity, and that in the finest broadcloths and cassimeres 
there is always about a seventh part cotton, and also that 
in reality there is no such thing as all-wool goods. Is he 
correct? Ans. Cotton was mixed with wool in textile 
fabrics, Ist, for cheapness; 2d, becanse warps for white 
flannels could be spun finer and smoother with a little 
cotton mixed with the wool, but it was done on the sly, 
and considered a cheat when found out. In colored 
fabrics the cotton would fade and make the goods look 
brown or gray. In goods usually made with silk warp 











and worsted filling, cotton warp was stealthily made to 
displace the silk, greatly to the annoyance of the custo- 
mer and to the scandal of the trade. The finest broad- 
clothe have no cotton in them, nor should there be cot- 
ton, whether cheap or dear, in any woolen goods except 
satincts and other goods professedly made of cotton 
warp and woolen filling. Cotton in woolen goods is a 
cheat, and nothingelse, —— 

Onarory ‘here are several works in print 
which will afford material assistance te the young “‘as- 
pirant”™ in the ficld of declamation. We might instance 
McElligott’s “* American Debater” and Bautain’s “* Art of 
Extempore Speaking” as excellent works of their kind, 
both of which can be obtained from us. These books 
lay down certain rules for the development of the voice 
and for arranging an argument, besides offering many 
suggestions of value to the youthful debater. 


Liver Comptaint.— For the chronic form of this 
disease, those hygienic measures—baths, open-air exer- 
cise, and good habits of living generally—which tend to 
promote the general health, are the only trustworthy 
remedies. By all means avoid drugs. 


A suBscriBper whose temperament ia motive- 
mental, with black hair and eyes, should be mated with 
a lady of the vital or vital-mental temperament, light 
hair and blue or gray eyes. 


ApvertisinG Quack Docrors.—All the persons 
named who prescribe for *indiscreet young men,” are 
simply quacks, who both rob and poison their victims. 
There are any number of these swiudlers in all our large 
cities. See our work on Physigonomy for the significance 
of small ears. Bookkeepers receive from $500 to $2,000 a 
year. — 

Srupy or Mepicine.—‘* What branches of edu- 
cation should I master before commencing the study of 
medicine?” Ans. It is not essential for a wan to be a 


graduate ofac lege or university in what is called classical 
departments in order t» commence the study of medicine. 
It would be well, however, to read enough of Latin and 
Greek (and also, if possible, French and German) to 
qualify one to cnier college, and then devote the rest of 
the time and the labor in the study of the branches taught 
in medical colleges. If our medical students would study 
enouzh of the classics to gain admittance to a literary 
college, and devote the four years that would be required 
to graduate, in the prosecution of a practical education in 
science, aud then enter upon the study of the medical pro- 
fession in a medical college, it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the world, We see no spec‘al reason why 
over four years’ time should be devoted to the study of 
languages which teach no philosophy, vo truth that takes 
hold on to-day, but makes the etudent wade through 
realms of heathep mythology and heathen ideas, when he 
ought to be learning modern science as applicable to the 
medical or other professio® he proposes to follow. 


Brearp Nostrums.—Are any of the compounds 
that are udvertised to force the be»rd to grow in six weeks 
relisble? Ans. We think not. We wen'd not give six- 


pence a ton for them unless it were to make coil fertilizers. 
There is probably considerable die in them. 


What po you Turxk or Hm?—Please let me 
know what reputation one “* Crane,’’ M.D. has; is he a 
reliable physician and phrenologist ? in other words, is a 
patient safe under his care and treatment? Ans. We do 
not know enough of the man to answer the question sat- 
isfactorily. We should ask for his credentials, where he 
got his M.D., before trasting him. If he is the strolling 
Southern vagabond of whom we have heard so much, we 
can say nothing in his favor. Heis probably only a quack. 


Tue Penman’s Manvat is out of print. The 
Compendium of the Spencerian Writing System is a good 
guide. Price $2 25. May be had at this office. 


A. C. R. L.—The Jovryat is not the place in 
which to delineate character for private gratification. If 
we were to open it for that purpose, and make our esti- 
mates of character gratuitous, as you desire, we should 
need ten JourNALs to contain the work that would come, 
and require the wealth of a millionaire to foot the bills. 
Send for the “ Mirror of the Mind” and a stamp to pay 
return postage, and you will find out by that how to get 
@ character from your portrait. 








Perer, or Campripce.— We would regard a chart 
marked'by us as one of the best of recommendations for 
a situation, for that would state a man’s natural capacity, 
while a recommendation from another party might be 
based on false foundations. A rogue may so conduct 
himself fora year as to obtain one of the best ordinary 
business recommendations, while an examination would 
determine his capacity for trickery, hypocrisy, deccit, 
and dishonesty. Some men, however, with not a natu- 
rally good head or character, are so favorably surrounded 
that they have little temptation to do wrong. ‘They have 
an army of respectable friends, they succeed to a lucra- 
tive and honorable business which has been secured to 
them by the life-labors of industrious fathers, and they 
have only to practice the prudent routine of a well-estab- 
lished business to secure to themselves a good standing 
in the market and in the social world. Such men go 
through life without temptation and without fault. But 
let them be set down among strangers, poor, and be 
obliged to earn their first dollar and work their way in 
the labyrinth of temptation, and they would not stand a 
month. On the other hand, one with a naturally good 
organization, struggling with poverty and temptation, 
without friends to aid, and with scores of rivals to Mot 
for his disadvantage or downfall, has need of all that 
nature gave him to maintain tolerable virtue; and if he 
fall, who shall charge it wholly to him regardless of the 
circumstances? Many a man strives against a sea of ad- 
verse conditions and stumbles under a load of temptation 
and perhaps falls, rises and strives again, and is called a 
knave by men who, had they a tenth of his temptation, 
would instantly go under without a single manly effort of 
inherent virtue. 

We can not discuss in every number of the JouRNAL 
Temperament and everything. 

For an answer to your question relative to the amount 
of character there is in the walk, we must refer you to 
our new work on Physiognomy now in press. If you 
would ascertain by the chart whether a person is lazy or 
not, see how the temperament is marked, and also how 
the propelling organs are developed. In regard to pub- 
lishing the author's name with articles contributed, that 
is always done if the editor thinks it will add anything to 
the credit or force of the article, unless a request be made 
to the contrary, then it never would be published. 


Mr. Merri’s Pamputet.—Mr. Merrill's pres- 
ent address, we believe, is Concord, N. H. 





Nervovsness, erc.—L. M. E. You have the 
mental temperament, and are probably studying and 
thinking too much for the limited vital resouroes at your 
command. Give more attention to the welfare of the 
body and less to the intellect, fora time. Keep the head 
cool and the feet warm. —— 


Pruptes, etc.—Pimples are caused by bad blood, 
and bad blood is caused by improper food, impure air, 
and unphysiological habits generally. Read “* Physical 
Perfection ;” price $1 75 by mail. 


Mapam.—Is it proper to apply the title Madam 
to an unmarried lady? Ans. Yes, the term has its root 
in the Latin mea, my, and domina, lady. Domina was 
the title of Roman ladies from their fourteenth year. 
Madame (spelled with an ¢) signifies a married lady, and 
if not now an English word, should be naturalized and 
brought into general use. —— 

Persona Arrars.—G. B. Q. We can advise 
you by private letter, but can not do so throngh the 
JOURNAL. —_ 

E.—-You can learn what education would be 
required, and what books to study with a view to be- 
come a physician, by asking any well-educated physician 
in your city. — 

A Morner.—A child’s brow becomes developed 
at puberty, and the middle of the forehead appears more 
flat in consequence. — 

C. G. -Yes, if you have a good voice. 


Drrerrep. -A very large number of queries 
remain on hand to be answered in future numbers, as 
time and space may permit. We can not answer ali :hat 
we receive, and many which we purpose to answer are, 
from time to time, necessarily postponed, 
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SHEEP—DIFFERENT BREEDS.* 


Tuxsr well-known animals are round in all parts 
of the world except the polar regions, and furnish 
mankind with food and material for clothing. In 
aucient times sheep formed the principal wealth 
of the agriculturist, and the term pecus of the 
Latins, from which was derived pecunia, wealth or 
money, was applied especially to them. In the 
patriarchal age and the times of the early Greeks 
and Romans they were bred chiefly for their 
skins and milk, the last being abundant, agreea- 
ble, and highly nutritious ; now they are valued 
most for their wool, flesh, and fat. In India they 
are to some extent employed as beasts of burden 
among the mountains, their surefootedness ren- 
dering them valuable for the purposes of trans- 
portation. In the manufactures and arts, sheep- 
skins are used in the form of leather for gloves, 
book-binding, and many other purposes ; the wool 
is made use of in the manufacture of a great 
variety of fabrics, chietly cloth for garments 
As the keeping of sheep is one of the most com- 
mon and primitive of human occupations, they 
have become so modified by the processes of do- 
mestication and adaptation to various climates, 
that it is well-nigh impossible for us to determine 


the original stock. It may be that the wild rep- 
resentative of tle species has disappeared alto- 
gether through the long period of domestication. 
There are a great variety of breeds of sheep, 
variously esteemed for the delicacy of their flesh 
as food, for the texture of their wool, or for both. 
Time and space only permit us to consider those 
breeds in which we as Americans feel particularly 
interested. In England and America sheep are 
raised for the table and for their wool. The 
breeds in highest esteem and most carefully culti- 
vated are the Merino, Leicester, Southdown, and 
Cotswold. 

The Merino is eminently a wool-producing an- 
imal, and in modern times has been brought to the 
greatest perfection in Spain. Unlike the other 





* We are indebted for our illustrations and other data 
to the publishers of the “ Illustrated Annual Register of 


Raral Affairs.’ Those who are desirous of investigating 
the subject further, will find much valuable information 
in the issue for 1866. The “Ilustrated Annual Register 
of Rural Affairs and Cultivator Almanac for the year 
1866,"’ containing practical suggestions for the farmer and 
horticulturist, is embellished with about 130 engravings, 
by J. J. Taomas, author of the “ American Fruit Cultu- 
rist,” etc., and may be obtainedof Luruer Tucker & 
Son, Albany, or Fowter & Wexxs, N. Y. Price 3 cts., 
post-paid. 








breeds named, they have wool on the forehead 
and cheeks ; their horns are very large and heavy, 
and coiled laterally ; the wool is fine, soft, and 
long, and so oily naturally that dirt and dust ad- 
hering to the surface give it a dingy appearance, 
although beneath it is perfectly white. Cross- 


breeds with the Merino have been imported into 
America, and thrive well in several parts of this 
country. The Saxon is considered by many 
American sheep-breeders as the finest variety of 
the Merino in the United States. 

In Great Britian, for many years, great atten- 
tion has been paid to the improvement of sheep, 
and the highest success has been there attained 
both as respects the quality of the mutton and the 
excellence of the wool. The English sheep-grow- 
ers recognize two grand divisions in sheep, the 
long-wooled and the short-wooled. The most esteem- 
ed of the long-wooled sheep is the Leicester or 
Dishley breed, which is extensively reared on the 
It is distinguished by 
the absence of horns; its head is long and clean, 


low rich pasture-lands. 


the eyes are lively, and the body broad, straight, 
and flat backed. The fleece is abundant, and 
when well grown the animal is usually heavy in 
flesh of an excellent flavor—sometimes attaining 
a weight of 350 pounds. It is one of the most 
docile of known varieties. The well-known South- 
down occupies the foremost niche in the scale of 
short-wooled sheep. This breed is dark-faced, 
dark-legged, without horn’, and has a long and 


small neck. Its fleece is very short and fine, and 
its mutton, which is in great repute among epi- 
cures, is rich and fine-grained. This variety flour- 
ishes in the greatest perfection in Sussex County, 
on the grassy downs of England. The Southdown 
is preferred by many to the Merino because of its 





larger size, its more prolific yield and greater 
hardihood ; in this estimate both the mutton and 
wool characteristics are considered. The Merino 
as a mutton sheep does not occupy a conspicuous 
place among those we have mentioned. 

The Cotswold is another highly esteemed breed 
of the long-wooled type. This variety of sheep is 
raised to a considerable extent in Canada both for 
its wool and mutton. It grows to the largest 
size. Our vignette represents the head of a Cots- 
wold ram, weighing over 400 pounds, which 
was exhibited at the Provincial Agricultural 
Society’s Fair at Hamilton, C. W., in 1864. For 
the general farmer in America the Leicester may 
be said to be the most profitable, as having a 
heavier fleece and carcass, thereby combining the 
advantages of wool and meat. The wool being 
long is used mostly for combing purposes, for de- 
laines and similar goods. This variety of sheep is 
extensively bred in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Sheep are not indigenous in America, but con- 
siderable attention has been here paid to their 
preservation and improvement. The first sheep 
introduced into the United States were a few that 
were brought over by the early settlers of James- 
town, Virginia, in 1609. In forty years the few had 
expanded to 3,000, so well adapted was the cli- 


mate and soil of that State to their maintenance. 
From Virginia they were introduced into New 
York and Massachusetts about the year 1645. 

Some of the finest sheep raised in this country 
are bred in Vermont, a cross-breed known as the 
Vermont Brewer being a favorite with sheep fan- 
ciers. 

Sheep and goats were formerly regarded as be- 
longing to the same genus, but are now known 
to differ materially. The goat in its wild state is 
provided in both sexes with horns, directed back- 
ward and upward ; the chin is generally furnished 
with a long beard ; the hair is long and but little 
inclined to curl ; the disposition is capricious and 
inclined to wandering. 

Sheep have no beard; their horns are directed 
backward and then inclined spirally more or less 
forward ; the external covering is generally wool 
throughout; they are mild in disposition, affec- 
tionate, and easily domesticated. There seems to 
be, however, a very intimate relation subsisting 
between sheep and goats, since together they pro- 
duce a very prolific offspring. For farming pur- 
poses there is no class of animals which, when 
well kept, will prove so advantageous as sheep. 
An improved breed like the Leicester or Cots- 
wold, properly cared for, can not fail to be a source 
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of profit to the farmer both for its wool and its 
mutton. 

American manufacturers of woolen fabrics are 
beginning to compete with foreign manufactu- 
rers in the quality and style of their goods; and 
the impetus given to wool-growing by the de- 
mand is such as will stimulate sheep-raisers to 
improve as far as may be the quality of the sta- 
ple. The domestic demand for wool will most 
likely increase for years to come, and those who 
become interested in the pleasant and compara- 
tively easy pursuit of sheep-breeding will find it 
a source of profit. 

At present, the Northern and Western States 
raise the best sheep for mutton, and the Middle 
and Southern for wool. 
about 25 million sheep in the United States, a lit- 
tle less than half the number in England at that 
time. The amount of wool yielded by that num- 
ber is about 75 million pounds, all of which and 
twice as much more is consumed by our own 
manufacturers. Due attention to wool-growing 
for a few years would render us independent of 
foreign nations for a sufficient supply of the raw 
material. Let our farmers look into the matter. 

We defer phrenological and physiognomical re- 
marks until another occasion, when we may ana- 
lyze the characteristics of the different breeds of 
sheep and of different individuals of the same 
breed, which, as will be seen by our excellent il- 
lustrations, are quite dissimilar. It is safe to 
state that in disposition they differ quite as much 
as in contour. 
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TESTIMONY OF A Tracner.—[We 
presented a few specimen numbers of the JouRNAL te 
the grown-up pupils in one of our evening schools, and 
received the following acknowledgment from one of the 


teachers:] No. 14 Laient St., New York, Fed., 1866. 

S. R. Weis, Esg., Epiron PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
—Dear Sir; My class of young men in the evening 
school desire me to return to you their hearty thanks for 
the copies of your JournaL which you so kindly pre- 
sented to them. They wish me also to express to you 
their high appreciation of its value. Quite a number of 
them will hereafter be numbered among your regular 
readera. 

It gives me great pleasure to communicate this to you. 
As a teacher, I find that Phrenology affords the very best 
basis and stand-point from which to impart moral and 
elevating instruction. Especially is this the case with 
regard to that large class of sober and thoughtful young 
men who know the value of education and aspire to a 
high moral and intellectual position. 
the great truths which Phrenology teaches, expressed in 
the admirable phraseology which that science affords, 
with absorbing interest, though the same truths, other- 
wise expressed, might utterly fail to fix their attention. 

I am glad to know that the greatest of American 
teachers—Horace Mann—fully appreciated the value of 
Phrenology as an educating power, and I believe that 
no earnest teacher who makes himself acquainted with 
its principles, and brings it to bear upon the instruction 
and discipline of his pupils, can fail to be impressed with 
its general truthfulness and its practical utility. 

Highly appreciating the cordial interest you manifest 
in the cause of education, and praying for the “ good 
time coming” when a “finished education” shall em- 
brace the whole man, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
I remain most sincerely, yours, EDWIN F. BACON. 


Nor to revenge one’s self, even when venge- 
ance were just, is noble. To love the offender, 
sublime ; but secretly to administer kindness to 
him in his need, is heavenly. 





In 1860 there were | 


They will listen to | 





BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM, 


“ Auspicious Hope! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toll, a calm for every woe; 
Angel of life! thy glittering wings explore 
Earth’s loveliest bounds and Ocean's wildest shore.” 


TxoveH all else may depart, Hope still will endure, 
And hold the tried spirit forever secure ; 

As, steadfast, the anchor holds the ocean-tossed bark 
When the storms beat wild and the clouds grow dark. 
We shall anchor full soon in that haven above, 

Where the justified sing “‘ that sweet story of love.” 


Hope lureth the chiid in its seareh for sweet flowers, 
Near the winding stream ‘mid sunshine and showers ; 
Hope bridges the chasm at the wild mountain’s side, 
And youth scales the summit with joy and with pride ; 
Hope her lullaby sings as he sinks to his rest 

*Neath purple-hued clouds on the mountain's blue crest. 


Hope arches the altar for the fair young bride, 
And pictures life’s sea as a soft golden tide ; 
Hope dries up the tear and cheers her sad heart, 
As she turneth from parents and home to depart ; 
It pictures the future as a sweet distant clime, 


And gilds the long hours of “ the bright coming time.” | 


Hope brightens the eye of the studious boy, 

And points to a future of pride and of joy; 
Tlumines the page at the midnight hour, 

And giveth to sciente the charmer's sweet power ; 
Bright pictures it paints on the true poet's brain, 
Till he sings in a sweeter and loftier strain. 


Hope nerveth the arm of the soldier-boy brave, 
And brightens the victory, or lights up the grave ; 
He wieldeth the sword with a heavier blow, 
When Hope paints the future in a roseate glow; 
It strengthens his heart in the dark hour of pain, 
As he bleeding falleth and lies ‘mong the slain. 


* Lzresic, Onto. 
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Tue PurRenotocica, JourRNAL has 
entered on its 43d year, and we can truly state that no 
paper has so well deserved a success as this, which we 
are glad to find it has obtained. As containing a variety 
of information of use to all, well-written essays on the 
life and character of distinguished men, valuable trea- 
tises on physiological facts and laws, the JouRNAL 
stands unrivaled. What we like best in it is its plain 
straightforwardness, its bold defense of the science to 
which it is especially devoted. Its articles on health 
and bodily training are written in a clear style, and are 
the more valuable for this. The Journat is published 
monthly, in quarto form, by Fowler and Wells, 389 
Broadway.—Jewish Messenger, N. Y. 








General Items. 


A Strver Ser.—At the conclusion of 

a course of private lessons in practical Phrenology re- 
cently given by Mrs. CHARLOTTE FowLeR WELLS, she 
was presented with an elegant silver pitcher, goblet, and 
salver by the members of her class. The following pres- 
entation address was delivered by Mrs. Saran M. Ex.is, 
M.D., of the New York Medical College for Women: 

Mrs. Weis: Dear Madam—In behalf of the class I 
beg your attention for a few moments. We are painfully 
aware that with the lesson of this evening the pleasant 
relations which have subsisted between us are to be in- 
terrupted, if not broken forever. Let me thank you for 
your unfaltering perseverance and the self-sacrificing ef- 
forts which you have made in their behalf; neither the 
storm king nor the ice demon standing in your path have 
swerved you from the purpose of disseminating the use- 
ful and beautiful doctrines of Phrenology. Those of us 
who know you best know that a life of usefulness has 
been devoted to this glorious mission. ANow me to 
tender you, not for its intrinsic value, this parting token 
of appreciation and heartfelt thankfulness for the instruc- 
tion received and for the kindness and sympathy you have 
extended to each member of the class. 

The engraved inscription on. the silver plate reads as 
follows: 

Presented to Mrs. WELLs by the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the PHRENOLOeICAL CLass, meeting at the house of 
Mrs. Harriet H. Horrman, M.D., as a small token of 


their esteem for her, and in grateful recognition of her 
valuable instruction to the class. Caristmas, 1865. 


A suitable acknowledgment was made by Mrs. WELLs 
for the beautiful souvenir, and after a few remarks, in 
which some mention of her labors of love occurred, the 
very interesting session terminated. 





Wuere We Keep ovr Casna.—In 
advising our friends where to place their money for safe 
keeping, and where they may always invest in the best 
interest-paying government securities, it may be proper 


| to state that we have done, are now doing what we advise 


to do, namely, to avail themselves of the strong fire and 
burglar proof safes of the Ninth National Bank, corner 
of Broadway and Franklin Street, New York city. If 
any other recommendation than this is wanted, read their 
annual report of the Directors to the stockholders, on an- 
other page, and see what an amount of business our bank 
has done during the past year. We congratulate the 
government, the officers of the bank, and the people on 
this most successful institution. We keep our account 
in the Ninth National Bank, of which Mr. Josern U. 
Orvis is President, and Mr. Joun T, Hrxt is Cashier. 


Puonocrapuic Reporters iN Cat- 
caco.—Messrs. J. T. Ely, 8. W. Burnham, and A. L. 
Bartlett have formed a partnership and established them- 
selves at 98 Washington Street, Chieago, where they 
propose to report law cases, trials, sermons, speeches, 
and anything requiring verbatim writing. These gen- 
tlemen will also visit State capitals, and report legis- 
lative proceedings. 

Mr. E. 8. Belden is attending medical lectures in 
Bellevue College, New York, and reporting the lectures 
for publication. 

Mr. E. T. Davis is reporting for the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in Harrisburg. Messrs. Drayton, Wheeler, 
Hayes, and Jackson are at 389 Broadway, New York. 

In the courts, and on the press in New York, the fol- 
lowing phonographers are employed: E. F. Underhill ; 
A. F., F.J., and R. N. Warburton; Jas. E. Munson, G. 
H. Stout, G. R. Bishop, Wm. Anderson, H. M. Park- 
burst, Messrs. Wilbour, Burr, Lord, and others. 


American Women.—The following 
petition for UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE is being circulated 
for signers. They make this appeal: 


To THE SENATE AND Hovuskt oF REPRESENTATIVES : 
The undersigned, women of the United States, respect- 
fully ask an amendment of the Constitution that shall 
prohibit the several States from disfranchising any of 
their citizens on the ground of sex. 

In — our demand for suffrage, we would call 
your attention to the fact that we represent fifteen 
million people—one half the entire population of the 
country—intelligent, virtuous, native-born American 
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citizens ; and yet stand outside the pale of political 
reco: nition. 

The Constitution classes us as “free people,” and 
counts us whole pe rsons in the basis of representation ; 
and yet are we governed without our consent, com: 
pelled to pay taxes without appeal, and punished for 
violations of law without choice of judge or juror. 

The experience of all ages, the declarations of the fa- 
thers, the statute laws of our own day, and the fearful 
revolution through which we have just passed, all prove 
the uncertain tenure of life, liberty, and prop¢rty so long 
as the baliot—the only weapon of self-prote ction—is not 
in the hand of every citizen. 

Therefore, as you are now amending the Constitution, 
and, in harmony with advancing civilization, placing 
new safeguards round the individval r-ghts of four 
millions of emancipated slaves, we ao that you extend 
the right of suffrage to woman—the only remaining class 
of disfranchised c itizens —and thus fulfill your constitu- 
tional obligation “to guarantee to eve ery State in the 
Union a republican form of government.’ 

As all partial application of republican principles must 
ever breed a complicated legislation as well as a discon- 
tented people, we would pray your honorable body, tn 
order to simplify the machinery of government and in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, that you legislate hereafter for 
persons, citizens, tax-payers, and not for class or caste. 

For justice and equality your petitioners will ever pray. 

[We reserve our opinions for a future occasion, simply 
quoting the remark that “ The agitation of thonght is 
the beginning of wisdom.” Let the ladies be heard.] 


Witerarp Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in Toe Pureno.ocricat JovrvaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 


Across THe Continent.—A Summer’s 
Journey to the Rocky Mountains, the Mormons, and 
the Pacific States, with Speaker Colfax. By SamuEL 
Bow es, editor of the —— ld Republican. 12mo., 
452 pp. Cloth. $2 25. Fowler and Wells. 


A work which must become very popular. It will be 
read not only by all who contemplate a visit to our West- 
ern States, but by many thousands who can travel with 
our distinguished writers only through the book, when 
cosily seated at their own firesides. 

No better view of the country can be obtained in 
printed form than is given in the handsome volume under 
notice. The author is a well-known and experienced 
writer, and the editor of one of the leading New England 
daily journals. His name alone is a sufficient recom- 
mendation without any words of approval from us. 

He describes his trip from Massachusetts to Missouri ; 
from the Missouri to the Platte; across the plains to the 
Rocky Mountains; and through the gold mines from Den- 
ver to Salt Lake ; and also his reception by the Mormons, 
and the peculiarities of this singular people; life in 
Utah; polygamy; Mormon wives; social life among the 
Mormons; the silver mines of Nevada; overland to Ore- 
gon; the Columbia River, its scenery and its commerce ; 
through Washington Territory, Puget’s Sound, and Van- 
conver’s Island; San Francisco; reception of Mr. Col- 
fax in the Pacific States; the Yosemite Valley and the 
big trees; the Chinese on the Pacific coast—how they 
live, their religion and their vices ; the Pacific Railway ; 
agriculture and vineyards of California ; mining—its va- 
rieties, results, and prospects ; the churches and the peo- 
ple; climate, productions, cost of living, and currency ; 
politics and politicians ; voyage home by steamship and 
the Isthmus. 

All these and a thousand things more go to make up a 
work full of interest and instruction, a work almost in- 
dispensable to an intelligent traveler who wou!d inform 
himself in regard to one of the most interesting parts 
of the globe. 

Go to Italy if you like; to Switzerland if you will; go 
to England, Ireland, and Scotland; go to Australia or to 
Brazil if so inclined, but before going there, go West, go 
to the Rocky Mountains, to California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory; behold the grandest scenery in the 
world ; examine the richest mines of gold and silver and 
the finest soil; breathe the most genial atmosphere, and 
see the biggest trees in existence, and everything else on 
the same grand scale. It is all very well to visit the old 
country—the land of our forefathers; to look on the pov- 
erty, the ignorance, the wealth, and the intelligence of 
different classes; to note the working of monarchical 
governments in their effects on the rich and on the poor ; 
to observe their social habits, the extent of dissipation 
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and of crime, and their state religion. But if you would 
see the effects af democratic and republican principles 
carried out, go to the great West, where every man is a 
law unto himself. He respects the rights of others, his 
heart is big with charity, overflowing with kindness, and 
his religious nature is as broad as the globe and he in- 
cludes all mankind in his prayers. Would you knock off 
that narrow bigotry, prejudice, and superstition which 
encases 80 many small souls? go West; rub against the 
Rocky Mountains, and you would rise to a higher degree 
of manhood. 

We grant that the extreme West at present is a land 
of few luxuries, but it is a land where all the luxuries of 
life may be produced without limits—the land of our 
future. The East is a ground in which the seed may be 
planted and the plant nourished, trained, and trimmed ; 
but the West is the land in which to transplant, in which 
a sapling may become a tree, the boy a man, and the man 
a power in the world. 

Let us glorify the West accerding to ita worth. Read 
* Across the Continent,’ and become inspired with a 
epirit of enterprise and industry which shall work out 
the best results. — . 

Minp tn Nature; or, The Origin of 

Life and the Mode of Development of Animals. By 

Henry James Clarke, A.B., B.S., etc. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co. 1866. One vol., 8mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $3. 


Cuvier truly says that “the origin of organized beings 
is the greatest mystery of nature.” It is this grand mys- 
tery that is discussed and illustrated in the volume before 
us, as well as the until of late hidden laws in accordance 
with which life however originated is developed and per- 
fected. To adequately describe, to say nothing of review- 
ing or criticising, such a work as this would require time 
and space not. now at our command, and we must content 
ourselves with a mere mention of some of the leading 
subjects discussed, elucidated, and illustrated. Among 
them are: Spontaneous Generation a Fact; What it 
Proves; Relation of the Egg to the Adult Being; Origin 
of Individuals by Budding and Self-Division ; Animals 
Primarily Created in an Adult State; All Animals Alike 
in the Earliest Stages ; Man and Monad are at one time 
a mere Drop of Water; The Five Great Animal Groups ; 
Plant-Animals; The Symbolical Animal; Mimic Forms; 
Transitions ; The Mode of Development, etc. In regard 
to development the author has shown that “ the mode 
of development of animals corresponds with the type of 
the grand division to which each one severally belongs.” 
The work is suggestive as well as instructive and shows 
not merely learning, industry, and patient research, but 
also great originality; but. it must be read and studicd 
to be fully appreciated. Without indorsing all its doc- 
trines we cheerfully commend it to all lovers of scientific 
research. —_— 

An ExprLanatory AND PronoUNCING 

DicTIONARY OF THE Notrep Names op Fiction. By 


Wm. A. Wheeler. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 
One vol., i6mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


Dictionaries, as a general rule, are rather dry and un- 
attractive reading, though very useful helps, at times, to 
the reader. The volume before us, however, is not only a 
valuable book of reference, but is sufficiently entertle 
ing to be taken up and read through in course. It 
design is to explain, as far as practicable, the allusions 
which occur in modern and standard literature to noted 
fictitious persons and places, whether mythological or 
not. In carrying out this design Mr. Whecler has evi- 
dently spared neither labor nor research. The result is 
a truly valuable and much needed york. Every reader will 
feel the want of it, and should, if possible, have it always 
at hand when reading. —— 

Tue Centenary or American Mertn- 


opism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. New York: oe 
& Porter. 1866. One vol.,12mo. Cloth. $1 50 


This is a historical sketch of perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of the progress of a religious idea which 
Christendom has ever furnished. It shows what energy, 
zeal, and earnestness in a good cause may accomplish. 
Dr. Stevens’ sketches of the founder and early disciples 
of Methodism are especially interesting. The work will 
of course have peculiar attractions for the members of 
the numerous and highly respectable denomination 
whose progress it records, but it will also be read with 
interest and profit by the professors of every Christian 
creed. 
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Reat anv IDEAL. By John W. Mont- 
clair. og Frederick Leypoldt. One vol., 
lémo. Cloth. $1 50. 


A handsome volume of poems by a writer of whom we 
shall hear more. Some of the pieces are exceedingly 
facile and show both skill, taste, and imagination of a 
high order. Several of Mr. Montclair’s translations from 
the German are very excellent, as for instance the fol- 
lowing: 

THE RECOGNITION. 

There comes a wanderer, staff in hand, 

Homeward returning from distant land. 


His beard is tangled, his face is brown ; 
Will they know him again in his native town? 


Enraptured, he nears the city-gate, 
Where the toller of yore is standing in wait. 


*T was a youthful comrade, true and fast ; 

Once many a wine-cup between them passed. 
Yet strange—the toll-gatherer knows him not: 
Do beard and sunshine his features blot ? 

He shakes the dust from his trodden boot ; 

He turns in silence, with brief salute. 
Behold—his true-love stands at the door: 

“ Thou blooming fair one, welcome once more |’ 
But the maid, unconscious, remains unmoved! 
She knows not the voice of her once-beloved. 
He bends his step t’ward childhood’s home ; 

To his cheek so brown the teardrops come, 
Near the cot his mother is wending her way : 

* God bless thee, beloved !""—'tis all he can say, 
The mother—she turns and shouts with joy; 

In her arms she is clasping her truant boy. 


Though the sun may swart, and the beard may grow, 
The mother, the mother her son doth know. 


Patriot Boys anp Prison Pictures. 
By Edmund Kirke. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 
One vol., 16mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


A book for American boys by the well-known author 
of “Among the Pines.” It is full of graphic passages 
and thrilling scenes, but it belongs to a class of works of 
which, it seems to us, we have had quite enough. 


Wixnine mis Way. By Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1966. One 
vol., 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The “ young folks” know that ‘“* Carleton’s” stories are 
always good. This is among the best of them, and shows 
how Paul, an American boy, “‘ won his way” in peace 
and in war, in the school-room and on the tented field. 
Read it, and learn from it a lesson of energy and perse- 
verance, patience and patriotism, fidelity and picty. 


” 


Tue Cui_pREN AND THE LION, and other 
Sunday Stories. By Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 1866. One vol., 18mo. I- 
lustrated. Cloth. $1 50. 

These are excellent and admirably told stories, suitable 
for Sunday reading. They form a most exceHent volume 
for the Sunday-School library as weli as for the family 
book-shelf. —_ 

A Vistr to Aunt Acyes. For Very Lit- 
tle Children. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1866. One 
vol., 18mo. Tlustrated. $1 50. 

This is a beautifully illustrated volume for the little 
ones, and the story is one that will please and benefit 
them ; for it is told in words and style that they can un- 
derstand, as is too seldom the case with such works. 


Hyarentc Puprications.—Messrs. Mil- 
ler & Wood, 15 Laight Street, New York, have lately is- 
sued “‘ The Eastern or Turkish Bath, and its Application 
to the Purposes of Health ;” “ Alcoholic Medication,” 
by R. T. Trall, M.D.; and ““Woman’s Dress; its Moral 
and Physical Relations,” by Mrs. M. M. Jones ; (paper 
covers, 30 cents each), all of which are excellent works 
and calculated to do good. They may be ordered through 
this office. oo 


Farner Matrnew, the Temperance 
Apostle. His character and biography—by 8. R. Wells, 
lately published by Fowler and Wells—is a pamphlet 
which should be widely circulated. flardly any docu- 
ment which can be laid before the people will effect more 
for the cause of temperance than such a truthful record 
of the life and character of this good man. Price 10 cts. 
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Le Bon Ton for February is, if pos- 
sible, more beautiful than the January issue, The fall- 
sized patterns alone are worth the price of the number 
(7% cents). Terms, $7 per year. 


Vicx’s InLusTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Szeps and Guide to the Flower Garden is the most com- 
plete and trustworthy directory to the floral treasures of 
the world with which we are acquainted. It is sent free 
to customers, and to others for 10 cents. Address James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Eventnc Journat ALMANAC, 
issued from the office of the Albany Zvening Journal, 
contains a very great amount of statistical and other in- 
formation relative to the State and nation which every 
one will find it useful to have at hand. Pp. 152, paper 
covers, 25 cents. 

Tur ComMEerctAL AND FYrNanctar 
Curonicie is the most valuable paper published for 
Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Jobbers, 
Shippers, Shareholders, and all persons interested in the 
business affairs of the country. Weekly, $12ayear. Ad- 
dress William B. Dana & Co., Publishers, 60 William St., 
New York. 


Newspapers. We give place to the 
Prospectuses of several scientific, religious, secular, and 
political journals in our present issue. Readers may 
select those to their liking. 

There is the New York Tribune, daily, semi-weekly, 
and weekly, with Hornacre GREELEY at its head, assisted 
by a corps of able writers. It is a leading Republican 
paper, wit” all the best appliances, and is believed to 
have the _.°gest weekly circulation of any similar jour- 
nal in America. 

The Messrs. Harrer & Brotuers advertise Harper's 
Weekly and Harper's New Monthly Magazine, both ele- 
gantly illastrated and printed in the best style. These 
serials are popular rather than professional, and find a 
welcome reception in the best families. The publishers 
occupy a leading position among book manufacturers. 
They have acquired great wealth and a world-wide repu- 
tation. 

Inventors and Mechanics find the Scientific American 
among the “‘indispensables.”” It is an excellent weekly, 
giving a complete report of all new patents, illustrated 
with engraved views of new inventions, designs, etc. 
We found this paper in many of the offices and reading- 
rooms of the Old World, and it was everywhere regarded 
as creditable to American genius and enterprise. 

The Christian Advocate, though venerable in years, is 
youthful and vigorous in spirit. It has been one of the 
leading organs of the Methodist Church in America for 
many years. It promises to continue in the lead. Its 
motto is “‘ Loyal and Progressive.” 

The Christian Ambassador represents the Universalist 
Church ; is edited by leading members, and advocates the 
“ultimate holiness and happiness of all mankind.” 

The New York Zrpress is a commercial and political 
journal, published evenings, semi-weekly, and weekly. 
One of its editors is a member of Congress, and the paper 
is well known for its opposition to the war policy of Mr. 
Lincoln. It is popular among merchants and politicians 
whose views it represents. 

The New York News was re-established during the late 
war, took strong ground in favor of the South, opposed 
the war, and approved secession. It was in favor of State 
sovereignty, opposed to the emancipation of the slaves, 
and claimed to lead, one wing at least, the Democratic 
party. Its prospectus speaks for itself. 

The Watchman is a large eight-page weekly paper, se- 
cular and religious, edited by Rev. C. F. Degms, from 
Raleigh, N.C. Terms $4ayear. Office 119 Nassau St., 
New York. This is a live paper, written with the zeal of 
a Southerner and the kindliness of aChristian. We like 
this from a recent number: 

“We say now, once for all, that no donbtful advertise- 
ments need be brought to this office. For ne amount of 
pay will we insert anything we think injurious to the 
morals of society, or partaking of the character of a swin- 
dle, New journals are often assaulted with these tempta- 
tions. We could make ourselves very secure by accept- 
ing a few such things, but we would rather starve or sus- 
sory than live Dy sueh baseness, and we are happy to say 


a t we are not dependent upon such things fer our ex- 





The Anti-Slavery Standard, edited by PARKER PrL1s- 
BURY, will probably now “carry the anti-slavery war 
into Africa.” Wendell Phillips, the orator, speaks 
through this journal, and he is as full of fight as ever. 

The Christian Intelligeneer, organ of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, is one of the most thoroughly 
orthodox religious journals. It is conservative, loyal, 
and free from all crotchets. Those who follow its teach- 
ings can not go far wrong or get far off the track. 


New Pusuications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
erdered through us, as in various ways and degrees val- 
uable and interesting: 

Tus TRIBUNE ALMANAC FoR 1866. Compiled by Alex- 
ander J. Shem. 12mo., pp. 96. Paper, 20 cents. 

COUNSEL AND ENCOURAGEMENT. Discourses on the 
Conduct of Life. By Hosea Ballou, D.D, Second edition. 
12mo., pp. 407. Cloth. $2. 

ILLUSTRATED LiFE, CAMPAIGNS, AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
or Puitip H. SHerman (Major-General Sheridan). By 
C. W. Denison. 12mo., pp. 17-197. Paper, 75 cents. 

THe Resources oF CALIFORNIA: comprising Agricul- 
ture, Mining, Geography, Climate, Commerce, etc., and 
the Past and Future evclopment of the State. ByJohn 
8. Hittell. Second edition, with an Appendix on Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory. 12mo., pp. xvi., 494. 

Hoth. $2 2. 

Tue Lirzk anD Pustic Services oF SAMUEL ADAMS, 
being a Narrative of his Acts and Opinions, and of his 
Agency in roducing and forwarding the American Rev- 
olution, With extracts from his Correspondence, State 

rs, and Political Essays. By Wm. V. Wells. Three 
vols., 8vo., pp. xxi., 512; x., 612; vii., 460. Portrait. 
Cloth. $12. 


‘Publishers Department. 


Ovr FIELD Is THE Wortp.—The New 
York 7'ribune, when speaking of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoURNAL, controverts the opinion which some have en- 
tertained in regard to the scope of its teachings. It says: 

“Tt covers a much wider range of subjects than is in- 
dicated by its title, and treats not only of the principles 
of Phrenology, but of all the most important topics of 
antbropology, or the physical, intellectual, and moral na- 
ture of man, including the methods of education, the 
preservation of health, and the application of science to 
many of the principal departments of domestic economy. 
The most noticeable feature of this journal is its practi- 
cal character. It seldom attempts to dabble in abstract 
and intricate theories, nor does it aim at the accomplish- 
ment of any sectarian purposes either in science or re- 
ligion; but with a shrewd perception of the wants of the 
great mass of the American people, it brings forward a 
never-ending variety of useful practical suggestions, 
available knowledge, pleasant historical allusions. and 
biographical sketches, and abounding in wholesome ad- 


vice to young folks and others. Many of its articles ex- 
hibit the quaint humor and homely sense of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and it may be regarded as the modern version of the 
evangel of which he was the original apostle, teachin 
excellent lessons of prudence, economy, thrift, socia 
kindness, and integrity, and all the honest arts of keep- 
ing a sound mind in a sound body.” : 

This is praise enough to gratify any but an egotist ; but 
we publish it to correct the impression that we are one- 
ideaists, riding a hobby. If there be any one science 
comprehending larger interests or covering more ground 
than that of Anthropology, which embraces body, brain, 
and mind, we do not happen to know it. No, Phrenolo- 
gy is based on the widest, the longest, the deepest, and 
the highest philosophy, covering a/ human interests. 








How to Hetpe.—Friends of Phrenol- 
ogy write us how willing they are to help on the work of 
reform, but lacking, not the right spirit, but the pecuni- 
ary means. And they inquire, How can I help? We 
answer, By talking on the subject. Preach it to all the 
world. If you induce an unbeliever to read even an al- 
manac, a catalogue of books, a handbill, or an advertise- 
ment, you will have done some good. Furthermore, if 
you place even a sample number of the JouRNAL in the 
hands of every neighbor, you will perhaps have indoc- 


trinated an entire community; and thés is the most effec- 
tive mode of procedure. By reading, one is impressed 
with the truth or falsity ofa ei and his powers 
of analysis called into action. e best “‘ way to help,” 
then, is to “ circulate the documents.” Lend your Jour- 
NALS, induce persons to read, and thus set the world 
ahead. Every one may do good in this way. 





Ovt or Prrvt.—When orders are re- 
ceived from a distance, for a publication, and when we 
apply, with money in hand with which to pay for the 
same, it is a real disappointment to be told that the work 
is “tout of print,” or that only ‘a second-hand copy” 
can be had. But in these ticklish times, when paper 
costs so muck, it is no trifling matter to keep a large 
stock of publications always on hand. When possible, 
booksellers will fill the orders of their patrons. But the 
fact that editions become exhausted, must be apparent 
to all, and patience should be exercised till new editions 
may be printed. od 

On, No!—Persons not skilled in liter- 
ature, persons ambitious to see their names in print, 
write begging us to insert their writings in the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL simply for their gratification. 
We never do such things. This Journat is published 
Sor its subscribers, and not to “grind axes” for green 
writers, and its editor decides as to what he thinks it 
best to print. Should he attempt to re-write or “ dress 
up” all the well-meant articles sent him, and make them 
fit for these pages, he would have no time to illuminate 
the world with his own intellectual splendors. So, dear 
reader, if your thonghts burn for utterance, and if you 
would write for relief, pray first learn ‘‘ how te write ;” 
and then fire your thought at us through the post, all 
ready for the printer. Dot your i’s; cross your t’s; par- 
agraph your matter; capitalize, italicise, punctuate, and 
then cut down and re-write. It may then be “ fit to be 
seen” in good company. —— 


Pate Ink anp Penci Lerrers.—In- 
considerate correspondents write us letters in ink so pale 
that it requires an effort to read them. Others inflict us 
with notes written in pencil ; these we put into the waste 
basket. Still others write carelessly and illegibly. Some 
forget or neglect to sign their names and leave it for us 
to “guess” where they come from. Our most experi- 
enced “ mediums” fail to trace on the map the particular 
post-office at which some of our correspondents reside. 

OBSERVE! Letters must be written on white paper 
with black ink. Writers must give us the name ef Post- 
Office, County, and State; also that of the writer. Let- 
ters must be post-paid. Attend carefully to all the con- 
ditions, and send envelope properly addressed for answer, 
when answer is required, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed from delay or neglect at this end of the line. 


Our Deap Letter Orrice.—We have 
received the following subscriptions for the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for which we can not send the 
paper on account of imperfect directions ; 

C. C. Jerrell, $2. No address. 

No name, $2. Trumansburgh, N. Y. 

A. P. Ashbrook, $2. Pleasantville, no State. 

Daniel W. Stevenson, Box 115, Lasalle County, Dlinois, 
no post-office. 

Also from persons wishing a sample number: 

25 cents from Albion, Marshall County, Iowa, no name. 
Mrs. A. M. Taylor, 20 cts., Lima, no State. 20 cts. from 
Chardon, Geauga County, O.,no name. J. M. Love, 20 
cents, Burnettsville, no State. Geo. G. Krost, 20 cents, 
Smyrna, no State. 


Ar “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ItLusTRATED” hafva vi emottagit decbr. hiftet, och 
hanvisa till var rekommendation i numro 57. Denna 
journal ar af ca mangfaldigt intresse, att hvarje skandi- 
navisk familj skulle formera sitt husbibliothek dermed. 

Till agenter och clubbar gira vi foljande proposition : 
Hvar och en som betalar for en argang pa vart blad och 
tillika insinder 1 dollar f50 cent, erhaller den phrenolo- 
giska journalen for ett ar tillsinal, hvilket ar 50 cent min- 
dre 4n nimnde journal annars kostar.—Skandinavisk 
Post. . 


Back NumsBers.—All new subscribers 
may still be supplied with numbers from January. A few 
copies of the last year’s volume may be had in numbers 
at $2. Handsomely bound $3. Prepaid by post, in num- 
bers, 12 cts.; if bound, 50 cts. Address the publishers. 


TAKE 


Notice. — When ordering a 
book, it would be well, when possible, to name both 
author and publisher. 
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AESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
a 
THE TORTOISE AND THF EAGLE, 

TORTOISE, dissatisfied with his 
+. lowly life, when he beheld eo many of 
the birds, his neighbors, disporting them- 
sclves in the clonds, and thinking that, if 
he could bat once get up into the air, he 
could soar with the best of them, called 
one day upon an Eagle and offered him all 
the treasures of Ocean if he could only 
teach him te fly. The Eagle would have 
declined the task, assuring him that the 
thing was not only absurd but impossible, 
but being further pressed by the entreaties 
and promises of the Tortoise, he at length 
consented to do for him the best he could. 
So taking him up to a great height in the 
air and loosing his hold upon him, * Now, 
then!" cried the Eagle; but the Tortoise, 
before he could answer him a word, fell 
plump upon a rock, and was dashed to 
pieces. 

Pride shal! have a fall. 


THE FISHERMAN PIPING. 
MAN whocared more for his notes 
41. than his nets, seeing some fish in the 
sea, began playing on his pipe, thinking 
that they would jump out on shore. But 


finding himself disappointed, he took a | 


casting-net, and inclo-ing a great multitude 
of fish, drew them to land. When he saw 
the fish dancing and flapping about, he 





| 
| 





smiled and said, “Since you would not | 


dance when I piped, I will have none of 
your dancing now.” 

It is a great art to do the right thing at 
the right season. 


THE WIDOW AND THE SHEEP. 


POOPIE AAA A 





bade the Fox make a division; who, 
gathering the whole into one heap, re- 


mann aan 


<8 
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break the Pitcher; then to overturn it; | 


but his strength was not sufficient to do 


served but the smallest mite for himeelf. | either. At last, seeing some small pebbies 


THE TORTOISE AND THE EAGLE. 


“ Ah! friend,” says the Lion, *‘ who taught ; 


you to make so equitable a division?” 


“I wanted no other lesson,”’ replied the | 


Fox, “than the Ass’s fate.” 


Better be wise by the misfortunes of | 


others than by your own. 


HERE was a certain Widow who | 


had an only Sheep, and, wishing to 
make the most of his wool, she sheared 
him so closely that she cut his skin as well 
as his fleece. The Sheep, smarting under 
this treatment, cried out, “Why do you 
torture thus? What will my blood 
add to the weight of the wool? If you 
want my flesh, Dame. send for the Batcher. 
who will put me out of my misery at once ; 
but if you want my fleece, send for the 
Shearer, who will clip my wool without 
drawing my blood.” 
Middle measures are often but middling 


measures 

{ GROOM who used to steal and 
4% sell a Horse's corn was yet very busy 
in grooming and wisping him all the day 


long. 


me 


THE HORSE AND THE GROOM 


Horse, “* to look well, give me less of your 
currying and more of your corn.” 
THE LION, THE ASS. AND THE FOX 
HUNTING 
HE Lion, the Ass, and the Fox 
formed a party to go out haunting. 
They took a large booty, and when the 


“If you really wish me,” said the © 
f 


sport was ended bethought themselves of | 


The Lion bade the 
So dividing it into 
thr Ass becged his 
friends to make their choice; at which 
the Lion, in great indignation, fell npon 
the Ass aud tore him to pieces. He then 


having a hearty meal 
Ass allot the spoil 


equal parts, the 


THE KID AND THE WOLF. 
KID being mounted on the roof 
+1 of a lofty house, and seeing a Wolf 
pass below, began to revile him. The 
Wolf merely stopped to reply, * Coward! 
it is not you who revile me, but the place 
on which you are standing.” 


THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 
\ CROW, ready to die with thirst, 
<i flew with joy to a Pitcher, which he 
saw at a distance. 


But when he came up , 


at hand, he dropped a great many of them, 
one by one, into the Pitcher, and so raised 
the water to the brim, and quenched his 
thirst. 

Skill and Patience will succeed where 
Force fails. 
Invention. 


THE DOG AND THE, SHADOW. 


DOG had stolen a piece of meat 
44 out of a butcher's shop, and was cross- 
ing a river on his way home, when he saw 


his own shadow reflected in the stream | 


below. Thinking that it was another dog 


| with another piece of meat, he resolved to 
| make himself master of that also; but in 


snapping at the supposed treasure, he 
dropped the bit he was carrying, and so 
lost ail. 

Grasp at the shadow and lose the sub- 


FELTER Ss 


THE DOG AND TUE SHADOW. 


to it, he found the water so low that with 
all his stooping and straining he was an- 
able to reach it. Thereupon he tried to 


stance—the common fate of those who 
hazard a real blessing for some visionary 
good. 





Necessity is the Mother of | 





An 


THE MULE. 


A MULE that had grown fat and 
wanton on too great an allowance of 
corn, was one day jumping and kicking 
about, and at length, cocking up her tail, 
exclaimed, “My dam was a Racer, and I 
aro quite as good as ever she was.” But 
being soon knocked tip with her galloping 
and frisking, she remembered all at once 
that her sire was but an Ass. 

Every truth has two sides; it is well to 
look at both before we commit ourselves 
to either. 


THE HEN AND THE CAT. 


CAT hearing that a Hen was laid 
+4 up sick in her nest, paid her a visit of 
condolence, and creeping up to her said, 
“How are you, my dear friend? what can 
I do for you? what are you in want of? 
only tell me, if there is anything in the 
world that I can bring you; but keep up 
your spirits, and don’t be alarmed.” 


| “Thank you,” said the Hen; “do you be 


good enough to leave me, and I have no 
fear but I shall soon be well.” 

Unbidden guests are often welcomest 
when they are gone. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE WINE-JAR 

N Old Woman saw an empty 
+i Wine-jar lying on the ground 
Thongh not a drop of the noble Falernian, 
with which it had been filled, remained, 


| it still yielded a grateful fragrance to the 


passers-by. The Old Woman, applying 
her nose as close as she could and snuffing 


| with all her might and main, exclaimed, 


“Sweet creature! how charming must 
your contents once have been, when the 
very dregs are so delicious!" 


JUPITER AND THE CAMEL. 
\ ] HEN the Camel, in days of yore, 
besought Jupiter to grant him horns, 
for that it was a great grief to him to see 
other animals furnished with them, while 
he had none, Jupiter not only refused to 
give him the horns he asked for, but 
cropped his ears short for his importanity. 
By asking too much, we may lose the 
little that we had before. 


THE WOLVES AND THE SHEFP. 

( NCE on a time, the Wolves sent 

an embassy to the Sheep, desiring that 
there might be peace between them for the 
time tocome. ‘ Why,” said they, * should 
we be forever waging this deadly strife? 
Those wicked Dogs are the cause of all, 
they are incessantly barking at us, and 
provoking us. Send them away, and there 
will be no longer any obstacle to our eter- 
nal friendship and peace." The silly Sheep 
listened, the Dogs were dismissed, and the 
flock, thus deprived of their best protect- 
ors, became an easy prey to their treacher- 
ous enemy. 


THE FARTHING RUSHLIGHT. 


A RUSHLIGHT that had grown fat 
+4 and saucy with too much grease, boast- 
ed one evening before a large company, 


| that it shone brighter than the sun, the 


moon, and all the stars. At that moment 
a puff of wind came and blew it out. One 
who lighted it again, said, “Shine on, 
friend Rushlight, and hold your tongue; 
the lights of heaven are never blown out.” 
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THE VAIN JACKDAW. 
JACKDAW, as vain and con- 
ceited as Jackdaw could be, picked up 

the feathers which some Peacocks had 
shed, stuck them among his own, and de- 
spising his old companions, introduced 
himself with the greatest assurance into a 
flock of those beautiful birds. They, in- 
stantly detecting the intruder, stripped 
him of his borrowed plumes, and falling 
upon him with their beaks, sent him aboui 
his business. The unlucky Jackdaw, sore- 
ly punished and deeply sorrowing, betook 
himself to hie former companions, and 
would have flocked with them again as if 
nothing had happened. But they, recol- 
lecting what airs he had given himeelf, 
drummed him out of their society, while 
one of those whom he had so lately de- 
spised read him this lecture: “Had you 
been contented with what nature made 
you, you would have escaped the chastise- 
ment of your betters, and also the con- 
tempt of your equals.” 


THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE 
TOWN MOUSE. 

| po upon a time a Country Mouse 

who had a friend in town invited him, 
for old acquaintance sake, to pay him a 
visit in the country. The invitation being 
accepted in due form, the Country Mouse, 
though plain and rough and somewhat 
frugal in his nature, opened his heart and 
store, in honor of hospitality and an old 
friend. There was not a carefully stored 
up morsel that he did not bring forth out 
of his larder, peas and barley, cheese-par- 
ings and nuts, hoping by quantity to make 
up what he fedred was wanting in quality, 
to suit the palate of his dainty guest. The 
Town Mouse, condescending to pick a bit 
here and a bit there, while the host sat 
nibbling a blade of barley-straw, at length 
exclaimed, “How is it, my good friend, 
that you can endure the dullness of this 
unpolished life! You are living like a toad 
in a hole. You can’t really prefer these 
solitary rocks and woods to streets teem- 
ing with carriagesandmen. On my honor, 
you are wasting your time miserably here. 
We must make the most of life while it 
lasts. A mouse, you know, does not live 
forever. So come with me and I'll show 
you life and the town.” Overpowered 
with such fine words and so polished a 
manner, the Country Mouse assented, and 
they set out together on their journey to 
town. It was late in the evening when 
they crept stealthily into the city, and 
midnight ere they reached the great 
house where the Town Monse took up his 
quarters. Here were couches of crimson 
velvet, carvings in ivory, everything in 
short that denoted wealth and luxury. On 
the table were the remains of a splendid 
banquet, to procure which all the choicest 
shops in the town had been ransacked the 
day before. It was now the turn of the 
courtier to play the host; he places his 
country friend on purple, runs to and fro 
to supply all his wants, presses dish upon 
dish and dainty upon dainty, and as though 
he were waiting on. a king, tastes every 
course ere he ventures to place it before 
his rusticconsin. The Country Mouse, for 
his part, affects to make himself quite at 
home, and blesses the good fortune that 
had wrought ench a change in his way of 
life; when, in the midst of his enjoyment, 
as he is thinking with contempt of the 
poor fare he has forsaken, on a sudden the 
door flies open, and a party of revelers re- 





| 


turning from a late entertainment bursts | porridge is so hot, I do it to cool it.” 


into the room. The affrighted friends 
jump from the table in the greatest con- 


k 


“Nay, then,” said the Satyr, “from this 
moment I renounce your friendship, for I 





THE VAIN JACKDAW. 


sternation, and bride themse'ves in the first | Will have nothing to do with one who 


corner theycan reach. No sooner do they 
venture to creep out again than the bark- 
ing of dogs drives them back in still great- 
er terror than before. At length, when 
things seemed quiet, the Country Mouse 
stole out from his hiding-place, and bid- 
cing his friend good-bye, whispered in his 
ear, **Oh, my good sir, this fine mode of 


living may do for those who like it; but | 


give me my barley-bread in peace and se- 
curity before the daintiest feast where 
Fear and Care are in waiting.” 


THE MAN AND THE SATYR., 
MAN and a Satyr having struck 


to eat. Theday being wintry and cold, the 
Man p * his fingers to his mouth and blew 


upon tiem. “ What's that for, my friend?” | 


asked the Satyr. ‘‘ My hands are socold,” 
said the Man; “I do it to warm them.” 
In a little while some hot food was placed 


| before them, and the Man, raising the dish 








blows hot and cold with the same mouth.” 


THE SWALLOW AND THE RAVEN, 
{ pen Swallow and the Raven con- 
tended which was the finer bird. The 
Raven ended by saying, “‘ Your beauty is 
but for the summer, but mine will stand 
many winters.” 
Durability is better than show. 


THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE SNAKE. 
4 COUNTRYMAN returning home 
one winter's day, found a Snake by the 


| hedge-side, half dead with cold. Taking 
41 upan acquaintance, sat down together | 


compassion on the creature, he laid it in 
his bosom and brought it home to his fire- 
side to revive it. No sooner had the 
warmth restored it, than it began to attack 
the children of the cottage. Upon this the 
Countryman, whose compassion had saved 
its life, took up a mattock and laid the 


} Snake dead at his feet. 





THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE SNAKE. 


to his mouth, again blew upon it. “ And 
what's the meaning of that, now?” said 
the Satyr. “Oh,” replied the Man, “my 


Those who return evil for good may ex- 
pect their neighbor's pity to be worn out 
at last, 


4 
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THE LION AND THE FOX. 
FOX agreed to wait upon a Lion 
in the capacity ofa servant. Each for 
a time performed the part belonging to his 
station; the Fox used to point out the 
prey, and the Lion fell upon it and seized 
it. But the Fox, beginning to think him- 
self as good a beast as his master, begged 
to be allowed to hunt the game instead of 
finding it. His request was granted, but 
as he was in the act of making a descent 
upon a herd, the huntsmen came out upon 
him, and he was himself made the prize. 

Keep to your place, and your place will 


keep you. 
A STAG that had fallen sick lay 

down on the thick herbage of a lawn, 
close tu a wood-side, that she might obtain 
an easy pasturage. But so many of the 
beasts came to see her—for she was a good 
sort of neighbor—that one taking a little, 
and another a little, they ate up all the 
grass in the place. So, though recovering 
from the disease, she pined for want, and 
in the end lost both her substance and her 


life. 
A FOX, just at the time of the vin- 
tage, stole into a vineyard where the 
ripe sunny Grapes were trellised up on 
high in most tempting show. He made 
many a spring and a jump after the luscious 
prize; but, failing in all his attempts, he 
muttered as he retreated, ‘ Well! what 
does it matter? The Grapes are sour!” 


THE MOUNTAIN IN LABOR. 

N days of yore, a mighty rumbling 

was heard ina Mountain. It was said 
to be in labor, and multitudes flocked 
together, from far and near, to see what it 
would produce. After long expectation 
and many wise conjectures from the by- 
standers—out popped a Mouse! 

The story applies to those whose mag- 
nificent promises end in a paltry per- 
formance. 


THE SICK STAG. 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 


THE DOVE AND THE CROW. 


A DOVE that was kept shut up in 
a cage was congratulating herself 
upon the number of her family. ‘Cease, 
good soul,”’ said a Crow, “to boast on 
that subject; for the more young ones 
you have, so many more slaves will you 
have to groan over.” 

What are blessings in freedom are 
curses in slavery. 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 
HARE jeered at a Tortoise for the 
slowness of his pace. But he laughed 

and said, that he would run against herand 
beat herany day she would name. ‘‘Come 
on,” said the Hare, “you shall soon see 
what my feet are made of.” So it was 
agreed that they should start atonce. The 
Tortoise went off jogging along, without a 
moment's stopping, at his usual steady 
pace. The Hare, treating the whole mat- 
ter very lightly, said she would first take a 
little nap, and that she would soon over- 
take the Tortoise. Meanwhile the Tor- 
toise plodded on, and the Hare oversleep- 
ing herself, arrived at the goal, only to see 
that the Tortoise had got in before her. 

Slow and steady wins the race. 
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Business. 


Tur AnnvAL REPORT OF THE 
Drrecrors or tur NINTH NATIONAL 
BANK To THe STocKHOLDERS, 

New York, January 9, 1866. 

The election was held this day, and the 
undersigned were unanimously re-elected 
Directors for the ensuing year. For this 
renewed and flattering expression of con- 
fidence on the part of the Stockholders, the 
Directors return their thanks. 

The following is a statement of the con- 
dition of the Bank, Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary 2d, 1866. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts ......... $3,596,645 63 
Government Securities....... 1,884,625 54 
Furniture and Fixtures 13,000 00 
Specie and Legal Tender...... 2,382,294 66 
Checks and Bills on other Banks, 959,171 71 
Due from Banks and Bankers.. 756,111 23 
$9,591,848 77 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital Stock . «see + «$1,000,000 00 
Surplus Profit after Paying Div- 
idend : 
Dividends Unpaid. 
Circulation 
Deposits. .. 


192,204 56 

53,336 58 
° 894,940 00 
os eceescereccccees 7,451,367 63 


$9,591,818 


Iu explanation we will say, that during 
the fiscal year, we have paid two Dividends 


of FIvE per cent. each, and the government 


taxes. And now exhibit an actual svuR- 
PLUs, over and above all losses, expenses, 
and dividends, of NINETEEN per cent. on 
the CAPITAL STOCK. 

From the earnings of the last six months 
we have applied $50,000, that is, Five per 
cent. on the Capital Stock, to the extin- 
guishment of the premium account; and 


although the Stockholders do not get this 


Five per cent. in a dividend, yet it is repre- 
sented in the United States Stocks held 
by the Bank. 


During the past year, your Bank became | 


a member of the New York Clearing House 
Association, by a unanimous vote of that 
body. 

We are able to report that your Bank has 
well fulfilled its patriotic mission of aiding 
the placing of the Government Loans. The 
amount of subscriptions to the 7-30's was 
Forty-three Millions, Two Hundred and 
Sixty-two Thousand, Three Hundred Dol- 
lars ($43,262,300), this being the largest 
subscription taken by any one Bank. To 
appreciate this result we would remark, 
that had nineteen other banks taken each 


the same amount, the whole loan would | 


have been taken by the twenty. 

This gives us opportunity to say, that 
having served our beloved country in its 
hour of peril, we desire now to turn all our 


efforts to the securing in all legitimate and 


honorable ways the increase of our business | 


with the community, to that end we in- 


vite the cordial co-operation of each Stock- | 


holder. 

Our organization is now so well perfect- 
ed as to give us all much satisfaction, and 
the relief from so much government busi- 
ness gives our officers time to attend to in- 
dividual dealers. 


Our Deposits have been large, at times | 


during the year reaching almost Twenty- 
one Millions of Dollars; but that was dur- 
ing the time the people were rushing to us 
with patriotic zeal to offer their money to 
their country ; now we can take the depos- 
its of the business community; and we 
hold ourselves in readiness to DIscouNT 
GOOD BUSINESS PAPER, payable at short 
dates. Such paper, being based on the 
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sale of commodities, is in our opinion the 
safest business a bank can do. 
Wriu1uy A. Konsg, 
Tuomas A. VyYsz, JR., 
Gro, A. WIcKs, 
Barnet L. Sotomon, 
Gro. A. FELLows, 
Sotomon L. Hutt, 
Cras. MINZESHEIMER, 
J. O. Wurrenovuse, 
Josern U. Orvis, 
JOSEPH U. ORVIS, President. 
JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 





Tue Cunist1an INTELLIGEN- 
cER, organ of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, is published every Thirs- 
| day at No. 103 Fulton Strect, New York. 
| TERMS. 
| $3a year(if paid within three months of 
| the date of subscription) to all who receive 

their papers by mail, and ten per cent. addi- 
| tional if payment is delayed beyond that 
| time. 
$3 50 a year to those who receive their 
| papers by carriers, and ten per cent. addi- 
| tional if not paid within three months 
| from time of subscription or expiration of 
| previous year. 
| To Ministers 
| dents $1 50, in a 
| vance. 

Pastors exerting their influence in behalf 
of the paper will be entitled to a liberal 
consideration. 1t 


“ Wirnovt ConcEALMENT, 
Witnovt Compromise.” — Vol. XXXVI. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, 
Published weekly on Saturday, at $3 per 
annum, by the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, of which WanpeLu Putts is Pres- 
dent, at its office, at 48 Beekman Street, 

New York. 

Rev. Thos. K. Beecher said of the Stan- 
dard, it was the only paper in the United 
States that published both sides of a quesa- 
tion. 

Horace Greeley has said of its fourth 
page that it is the best literary page in the 
country. 

Terms :—Single subscriptions, three dol- 
lars a year. Clubs, of ten copies, two dol- 
lars and fifty cents each, and of twenty 
| copies, two dollars. 

Letters to be direeted to PARKER PILLS- 
BURY, Editor of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, No. 48 Beekman St., New York. 





#. and Theological Stu- 
li cases to be paid in ad- 
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| Patent Concrete WALLs. 
| —After twenty-five years’ study and experi- 
ment the undersigned has succeeded in so 
| systematizing the composition and con- 
struction of concrete walls that they can 
now be built on his plan in less time than 
| if made of brick; cheaper than of wood, 
and better, in every particular, than when 
made of stone. 

I am preparing, and will soon have in 
press such information as will be necessary 
to enable persons of judgment to make a 

| judicious selection of material. successfully 
build and treat concrete walls, or estimate 
their cost. For price see next number of 
this JouRNAL. 3. T. FOWLER, 

Fourteenth Sfreet, above 5th Avenue, 

Brooklyn, Long Island, N. Y. 
vy » : veers x 
To Purenoroaists. — For 
sale, in a large city, a Phrenological Office 
and Bookstore, long established, widely 
known, and now doing a good business. 
For particulars address 
JOHN L. CAPEN, Phrenologist, 
2% South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 





Tue Hyeeran Home is sit- 
uated on the eastern slope of Cushion Moun- 
| tain, one and a half miles from the Wer- 
nersyille Station on the Lebanon Valley 
| Railroad, eight miles from the city of Read- 

ing, Pa. Send for our Circular. Address 

A. SMITH, M.D., 
Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 
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Tur New York Trrsune.— 
1866.—Our most momentous, arduous strug- 
gie having resulted in the triumph of Amer- 
ican Nationality, the utter discomfiture and 
overthrow of Secession and Slavery, THE 
Tripune, profoundly rejoicing in this re- 
sult, will labor to conserve the legitimate 
fruits of this grand, benignant victory by 
rendering Liberty and Opportunity the 
common heritage of the whole American 
People now and evermore. 

Discountenancing all unmanly exulta- 
tion over or needless infliction of pain or 
privation on the upholders of the lost cause, 
it will insist on the earliest possible restor- 
ation of the Southern States to their former 
power and influence in our Union, on the 
basis of All Rights for All their People. 

It will labor in hope to prove that the 
substitution of Free for Slave Labor must 
inevitably and universally conduce to the 
increase of Industry, Thrift, Prosperity, 
and Wealth, so that the South, within the 
next ten years, must look back amazedon 
her long persistence in @ practice so baleful 
as the chattelizing of Man. 

It will labor for the diffusion of Common 
School] Education, Manufactures, the Use- 
ful Arts, etc., etc., throughout every por- 
tion of our country, but especially through- 
out the sections hitherto devoid of them, 
believing that every good end will thereby 
be subserved, and the interest of every use- 
ful and worthy class promoted. 

It will urge the Protection of Home In- 
dustry by discriminating duties on Foreign 
Products imported, with a view to drawing 
hither the most capable and skillful artif- 
icers and artisans of Europe, and the nat- 
uralizing on eur soil of many branches of 
production hitherto all but confined to the 
Old World, while it would strengthen and 
extend those which have already a foot- 
hold among us. 

It will give careful attention to progress 
and improvement in Agriculture, doing its 
best at once to bring markets to the doors 
of our farmers, and teach them how to 
make the most of the opportunities thus 
afforded them. 

It will devote constant attention to Mar- 
kets, especially for Agricultural Products, 
with intent to save both producer and con- 
sumer from being victimized by the spec- 
ulator and forestaller. 

And, giving fair scope to Current Litera- 
ture, to the proceedings of Congress, and to 
the general News of the Day, it hopes to 
retain its old patrons and attract many new 
to bear them company. 


We rarely employ traveling agents, as so 
many impostors are habitually prowling in 
the assumed capacity of solicitors for jour- 
nals. We prefer that our subscribers shall 
pay their money to persons they know, and 
of whose integrity they are assured. Any 
friend who believes he will do good by in- 
creasing the circulation of Tae Trisvune is 
authorized to solicit and receive subscrip- 
tions. Specimen eopies will be promptly 
sent without charge to those requiring 
them, and we trust many friends will be 
moved toask their neighbors and acquaint- 
ances to join in making up their clubs. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large double medium sheet, | 


making eight pages of six celumns each 
It contains all the important Editorials 
published in Tae DarLy Trisune, except 
those of merely local interest ; also Literary 
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and Scientific Intelligehce ; Reviews of the 
most interesting and important new Books: 
the Letters from our large corps of corres: 
pondents; the latest news received by Tele- 
graph from Washington and all other parts 
pak. teneng f a Summary of all important 
intelligence in this city and elsewhere; 
sya of the proceedings of Congress 
and State Legislature when in Session: 
the Foreign news received by every steam: 
er; Exclusive Reports of the proceedings 
of the Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute; Talks about Fruit and other Hor- 
ticultural and Agricultural information 
essential to country residents; Stock 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods, and General 
Market Reports, making it, both for vari- 
ety and completeness, altogether the most 
valuable, interesting, and instructive 
—- NEWSPAPER published in the 
world. 


The Full Reports of the American Insti- 
tute Farmers’ Club, and the various Agri- 
cultural Reports, in each number, are 
richly worth a year’s subscription. 

TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year 

oe, 5 ve cvcsvessauesended 2 
Mail Subscribers, Clubs of five...... 9 
Ten copies, addressed to names of 

subscribers v4 
Twenty copies, addressed to names 

of subseribers........ 

Ten copies, to one address 
Twenty copies, to one address....... 30 00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club 
of ten, 

For clubs of twenty, two extra copies, or 
one of the Semi-Weekly, will be sent gratis, 

For clubs of fifty, five copies, or one copy 
of the Daily Tribune will be sent gratis for 
one year. 

Subscribers in Canada must send twenty 
cents each in addition, to pay U. 8. postage. 

THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE is published every TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY, and contains all the Edito- * 
rial articles, not merely local in character; 
Literary Reviews and Art Criticisms; 
Letters from our large corps of Foreign and 
Domestic Correspondents; Special and As- 
sociated Press ‘Telegraphic Jispatches; a 
careful and complete Summary of Foreign 
and Domestic News; Exclusive Reports of 
the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute ; Talks about Fruit 
and other Horticultural and Agricultural 
Information ; Stock, Financial, Cattle, D 
Goods, and general Market Reports, whic 
are published in THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE also 
gives, in the course of a year, THREE or 
Four of the 


BEST AND LATEST POPULAR 
NOVELS 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, 
if bought in took form, would be from six 
to eight dollars. If purchased in the En- 
GLISH MAGAZINES from which they are care- 
fully selected, the cost would be three or 
four times that sum. Nowhere else can 80 
much current intelligence and permanent 
literary matter be had at so cheap a rate as 
in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
Those who believe in the principles and 
approve of the character of Tue ‘TRIBUNE 
can increase its power and influence by 
joining with their neighbors in forming 
clubs to subscribe for ‘Te Semi-WEEKLY 
Edition. It will in that way be supplied to 
them at the lowest _ for which such a 
paper can be printed. 
TERMS. 

Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 

WUMBVSTS. .... cece scccscccccccess 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year—104 

MUMDCSTS. ... 000 ccccccccccccsccses 
Mail subscribers, 5 copies, or over, for 

each copy 

On receipt of $30 for ten copies, an extra 
copy will be sent six months. On receipt of 
$45 for fifteen copies, an extra copy will be 
gent one year. For $100, we will send 
thirty-four copies, and one copy DalLy 
TRIBUNE, gratis, 

Subscribers in Canada must send forty 
cents in addition, to prepay U. 8. postage. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 
$10 per annum. 


Subscribers in Canada mnst send $1 20 
in addition, to prepay U. 8. postage. 

Terms, cash in advance, 

Drafts on New York, or Post Office 
orders, payable to the order of Tae TRI- 
BUNE, being safer, are preferable to any 
other mode of remittance, 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 

Tribune Buildings, New York. 


700 
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Avdbertisements, 


1866—NeEw York Exprgss, 
nd 15 Park Row. 
= a The Evening Express, Semi-Week- 
ly Express, and the Weekly Express, for 
1866, are published on the following terms: 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 





Single Copy.......----.+s..+e 4 cents. 
City Subscribers, served by Car- 

OEB.ece -.- cececsece 24 cents per week. 
Mail Subscribers, one year, (311 is- 

GBEE).. cccccccescs cocccccecece cece 9 50 

Gis MROMARS...... .rccccesscsccscs-s-. FE 
Price to Newsdealers........ 00 lo 100 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One Copy, one year, (104 issues). .... $4 00 


Bix MONHS.......0..ccccccccccccece 2 50 
Two Copies, one year... even 
Five Copies, one year... a 
Ten Copies, one year.............+++ 34 
An extra copy will be send to any person 
who sends us a club of 10 and over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS, 





One year, one copy, (52 issues)...... $2 00 
Bix MONtRS. «.. ...-cccccccee Secccccse 123 
Three Copies, one year.....,....... 5 50 
Five Copies, one year............0+. 9 00 
Ten Copies, one year.............++. 17 50 


Any larger number, addressed to names 
of subscribers, $1 85 each. An extra copy 
will be sent to every club of ten. 

Twenty copies, to one address, one year, 
$34 50; any larger number at same price. 

Four Editions of the Evening Express are 
published, at 1.45, 2.45, 4, and 5 o'clock. 

With the latest War, Political, Commer- 
cial, and Marine News. 

The latest News by Telegraph from all 
parts of the United States and Europe. 

The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 

The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 

Late Religious, Agricultural, and Dram- 
atic News. 

The latest Law Reports, and with the 
very latest News from the adjoining Cities, 
States, and all the States of the Union. 

Also a complete daily record of Stocks 
and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We particularly call the special attention 
of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of 
the country, to our local Market and Busi- 
ness Reports, which are fully reliable and 
complete. The Semi-Weekly and Weekl 
Editions will have all the news of the wee 
up to the hour of going to press. 

The ZErpress, in its Politics, is for the 
Country, and the whole Country —for the 
Government, more than the mere Admin- 
istrators of authority—for the Constitution, 
more than those who, however exalted 
they may be in place and power, seek to 
violate its provisions. It upholds and 
honors a Union of Equal States, with equal 

rivileges, and with equal and exact justice 

oall its citizens. It is for the flag alto- 

oo, and the Union, and for the existing 
onstitution, in its spirit, letter, and pur- 
ose. 

Upon the great future rests the entire 
hopes of the peopie. The nation is now 
burdened with d« bt and taxes, and it will 
be the policy of the Exrpress to reduce these 
as rapidly as possibie, and to restore pros- 
— to the whole country, North and 

south. The Publishers invite support and 

encouragement from all those who, while 
wishing for one of the best Newspapers in 
the country, also wish to have a sound Con- 
stitutional journal. 

Specimens of the Express sent free, upon 
application, to any address, and as many as 
may be wanted. 

To Clergymen, the Weekly will be sent 
for One Dollar and fifty cents per annum. 

J. & E. BROOKS, New York. 

(2 Subscribers are in all cases request- 
ed to send their money tothe office direct. 
We have no agents, and none should be 
waited for, to call. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1866. 

Now is the time to renew subscriptions 
to the Express. We call the attention of 
our subscribers to the date on address on 
the wrappers of their paper, as they denote 
the time of the expiration of subscriptions. 
All wishing to renew the paper for 1866 
should remit at once. It is unnecessary to 
send receipts for money received by letter, 
as the date on the wrapper is changed and 
advanced from time to time to the amount 
of moncy sent, and all subscribers should 
notify us of any failure to advance the time 
for which they have paid. 

To those getting up clubs we call partic- 
ular attention to our propositions, ‘These 
prices will be maintained, as we are now 
publishing one of the best. newspapers, and 
at lower rates than any other ety louraal. 

J. & FE. BROOKS. 
Nos, 13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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GET THE BEST! 


Inventors, Mechanics, Manu- 
facturers, 
1866 ! 1866! 1866! 


Tue Best Paper IN THE 
United States for Mechanics, Invento 
and Manufacturers is the SCIENTIFT 
AMERICAN. It is the largest in size, and 
has by far the widest circulation of any 
other paper of its class in this country. It 
is published weekly. Each number con- 
tains sixteen pages, with numerons illus- 
trations. The numbers for a year make 
two volumes of 416 pages each,’ It also 
contains a full account of all the principal 


| inventions and discoveries of the day. 


Also valuable illustrated articles upon Tools 


| and Machinery used in Workshops, Manu- 


factories, Steam and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Woolen, Cotton, Chemical, Petroleum, 
and all other manufacturing and producing 
interests. Also Fire-Arms, War Imple- 
ments, Ordnance, War Vessels, Railway 
Machinery, Electric, Chemical and_Mathe- 
matical Apparatus, Wood and Lumber 
Machinery, Hydraulics, Oil and Water 
Pumps, Water-Wheels, etc., Household, 
Horticultural, and Farm Implements, this 
latter department being very full and of 
great value to Farmers and Gardeners. 
Articles embracing every department of 
Popular Science, which everybody can 
wndecstend, and which everybody likes to 
read. 

Also Reports of Scientific Societies, at 
home and abroad: Patent Law Decisions 
and Discussions, Practical Recipes, etc. 
It also contains an Official List of all the 
Patent Claims, a special feature of great 
value to Inventors and Owners of Patents. 

The Publishers also act as Agents for 
procuring Patents for New Inventions. 

TERMS 


$3 per year; $1 50 for six months. Ten 
copies for one year, $25. Canada subscrip- 
tions, 25 cents extra. 
Specimens copies sent free. 
Address MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 Park Row, New York City. 


7 
E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 
Manufacturers of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, Wholesale and Retail, No. 501 
Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pho- 
tographic Materials, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS.—Of these we have an immense as- 
sortment, including WAR SCENES, Amer- 
ican and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Statuary, etc., etc. Also, Revolv- 
ing Stereoscopes. for public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will.be sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—We were 
the first to introduce these into the United 
States, and we manufacture immense quan- 
tities in great variety, ranging in price from 
50 cents to $50 each. Our ALBums have 
the reputation of being superior in beauty 
and durability toany others. They will be 
sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

{??" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER._4¢9 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. — Our Cata- 
logue now embraces over Five Thousand 
different subjects (to which additions are 
continually being made), of Portraits of 
Eminent Americans, ete., viz., about 

100 Major-Generals ; 200 Brig.-Gencrals; 
275 Colonels ; 100 Lieut.-Colonels ; 250 Other 
Officers; 75 Navy Officers; 125 Stage; 550 
Statesmen ; 130 Divines; 125 Authors; 40 
Artists ; 50 Prominent Women ; 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art; 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brateg Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1.80, and sent by mail free. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
Cc. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

(2 The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satisfy. lyr. 





PHonoararny For LEARN- 
Ers.—The Manual of Phonozraphy, the 
Phonographic Reader, and the Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canadas, for $1 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


PracticaL AND ScrENTIFIC 
Books recently published and for sale at 
this office, or by post, at prices annexed. 
Makins’ Manual of Metallurgy. 50 il- 

SS eee 
Nystrom's Technological Education 


and Ship Building. 12mo.......... 175 
Sellers’ Color Mixer. 12mo.......... 2% 
Rudiments of Architecture and Build- 

ing. 250 illustrations. 8vo........ 400 


Dussauce’s Tanning, Currying, and 

Leather-Dressing. 212 engravings. 

700 pages, S8vo........... ccedchirnh 12 00 
Erni’s Coal Oil and Petroleum, 12mo, 2 75 
Regnault’s Elements of Chemistry. 2 

WEEE, DUD. conncccectnnngegesscoses 1 
Blinn’s Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper 

Plate Worker. Illustrated by 100 

engravings. 12m0...........-«+00: 2% 
Buékmaster’s Elements of Mechanical 

le a BBMRD go. cocedeccesgecceces 
Burgh’s Practical Rules for Propor- 

tions of Modern Land and Marine 

Engines and Boilers. 12mo........ 2% 
Weatherley’s Art of ee Ene, 

Crystallizing, Lozenge Making, 

Comfits, Gum Goods, etc. 12mo... 2 2% 
The Practical Metal Worker’s Assist- 

ant. By Oliver Byrne. 592 illustra- 

Oe ae 8 
On Heat and Steam. By Charles Wye 

.. .  eeraeeeret+ 
The Theory and Practice of the Art of 

Weaving. By John Watson. Ilus- 

 ~ Sere ooscnnmeie 6 00 
The Marine Steam Engine. By Main 

and Brown. Illustrated. 8vo...... 6 00 
The Indicator and Dynamometer. By 

Main and Brown. 8vo............. 1 
Questions on Subjects connected with 

the Marine Steam Engine, By Main 

en at, error 1% 
Pradel, Malepeyre, and Dnssauce’s 

re q 
Practical Treatise on Matches, Gun 

Cotton, Colored Fires, and Fulmi- 

nating Powders. By fessor H. 

ee a eae 3 
Ulrich and Dussauce’s Cotton and 

..!, wae 3 50 
Dussauce’s Coloring Matter from Coal 

. Serr 3 00 
De Dole and Dussauce’s Blues and Car- 

mines of Indigo. 12mo............ 3 
The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of 

Industrial Design. 55 steel plates. 


GAD 00 canteneneesgsecns vege étvunesés 12 
Campin’s Practical Mechanical Engi- 

WON DOG, cnasiaccavaccaseksaee 7 
Carey's ual of Social Science. 

TED <hs cn tirvcts vasoccdsswnsanben ce 


Sent prepaid by post on receipt of price. 
Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 way, New York. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 

How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
We may sav in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illue- 
trations und definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid ofa teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupent’s Ser,” which 
embraces all thatis requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS 





889 Broadway, New York. 


Tur Horace Waters GRAND 
Square anp Upricut Pranos, MeLoprons, 
AND CaBinet OrGans—Wholesale and re- 
tail, at reduced prices, to let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased, Mouthly payments re- 
evived for the same. Second-hand pianos 
at bargains; prices from $60 to $225. Cash 

aid for second-hand pianos. One of the 
argest stocks of sheet music, music books, 
and music merchandise in the United States, 
5,000 sheets of music, a little soiled, at 14 cts. 
_ page. _Warerooms and Factory, 481 

roadway, New York. 

8 HORACE WATERS. 


TREATISE ON Eneuisn Punc- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, contatn'ng 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Reading. Specimen of Proof- 





- 








sheet, etc. By John Wilson. $1 6° postpaid, 
4t FOWLER AND WELLS, 


Curist1Aan AMBASSADOR.— 
This paper, devoted to the doctrine of the 
ultimate holiness and happiness of all man- 
kind, is published weckly in the city of New 
York, at 119 Nassau Street. Edited by sev- 
eral Universalist Clergymen. N. Van Nos- 
trand, Publisher. letters on business 
should be sent to the latter. Terms, $2 50 

r year in advance. Subscriptions so- 
icited. 3t 





Demorest’s Montuty Mac- 
AzINE.—The model Parlor Magazine of 
America, combining reliable Fashions, pop- 
ular Music, brilliant and original Stories, 
—— Engravings. Mlustrated Poems, 
Architecture, full-size Patterns, and other 
valuable features and splendid novelties. 
Yearly $3, witha valuable premium. Splen- 
did premiums and terms for clubs. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 
473 Broadway. 





To SurGEoNs AND Docrors. 
—A complete set of instruments for the 
treatment of fractures and dislocations, 
consisting of over forty different pieces, 
entirely new, will be sold at half-price. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 


$1500 Per Year!—We want 
mts everywhere to sell our IMPROVED 
$0 Sewing Machines. Three new kinds. 
nder and upper feed. Warranted five 
years. Above wener J or large commissions 
id. The onty machines sold in the United 
tates for less than $40, which are fully 
licensed by Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, Grover 
& Baker, Singer & Co.,and Bachelder. All 
other cheap machines are infringements. 
Circulars free. Address, or call upon SHaw 
& Ciark, Biddeford, Maine. 








Homes tn Missourt.— The 
undersigned, author of the “ Hand Book 
and Geological Map of Missouri,” offers 
his services to parties wishing to locate 
government pall y in any portion of Mis- 
souri. Terms, including Land Office fees 
and all expenses, ten cents per acre. Ad- 
dress N. H. PARKER, No. 4 Lindell Hotel 
Block, St. Louis. 

VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION 3 
or, The Etiology of History, Religious, 
Esthetical, Political, and Philosophical. 
A handsome 12mo, 416 pp. Prepaid by 
mail, $1_ 50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
THE ILLUSTRATED 
Phrenological Journal. 
8. R. WELLS. Eprror. 

“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—A 
New System of Physiognoomy—Eyes, Eurs, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Them” given. 

Te Stu’ y of Ma» in nll his Relations ; 
Physically, Intellectually, Morally, and So 
cially. 

Ethnology 3 or, the Natural History of 
Man, including the Manners, Custous, Re- 
ligions, and Modes of Life in different Na- 
tions, given in the JouRNAL. 

Physiology, The Lows of Life, Dietet- 
ics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
etc., will be presented. 

Phrenology.—The Brain and its Func- 
tions, the Temperamenis, Location of the 
Organs illustrated. 

Phystovnemy, with “Signs of Char- 
acter, and Howto Read Them,” @ most 
interest ng study. 

Blozrapy.—With Portraits and Prac- 
tical Delinestions of Character of many 
distinguished meu. 

Micectianecus. — Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylu:rs, Hospi‘al«, Reformatorics, 
ete. Edue ition, Training, and Treatment, 
will be fully given in Tne PurENo.ocicaL 











Journat and Lire LuLusteateD for 1866. 
TERMS.—A new Volume, the 43d, come 
mences with the Janvary Number, Pubs 
lished monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a year, 
in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 
20 cts, Clabs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each 
per copy. Plvase address Messrs. FowLer 
aNnpD WE Ls, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 
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I AM THE FAMILY CAT. 





I caw fold up my claws 
In my soft velvet paws, 
And purr in the sun 
Till the short day is done— 
For I am the family cat. 
I can doze by the hour 
In the vine-covered bower, 
Winking and blinking 
Through sunshine and shower— 
For I am the family cat. 
From a gooseberry bush, 
Or where bright currants blush, 
I may suddenly spring 
For a bird on the wing, 
Or dart up a tree, 
If a brown nest I see, 
And select a choice morsel 
For dinner or tea, 
And no one to blame me, 
Berate me, or shame me— 
For I am the family cat. 
In the cold winter night, 
When the ground is all white, 
And the icicles shine 
In a long silver line, 
I stay not to shiver 
In the moonbeams’ pale quiver, 
But curl up in the house 
As snug as a mouse, 
And play Jacky Horner 
In the cosiest Corner, 
Breaking nobody's laws, 
With my chin on my paws, 








Asleep with one eye, and awake with the other, 
For pats from the children, kind words from the 
mother— 
For I am the family cat. 


But I once, to be frank, 
Came near losing my rank, 
Because of a cruel and mischievous prank ; 
It was, I remember, 
A day in December ; 
The bitter winds blew, 
And the whirling snow flew; 
Not a robin was ont, 
Not a snow-bird about, 
Nor could there be found, 
The plantation around, 
A sign of a mouse ; 
Yet, all over the heuse, 
Did the richest of odors abound, 

For pastry was puffing, 
And turkeys were stuffing, 
And roasting and baking, 
For some merry-making ; 
But this was no reason, 

I plainly could see, 
Why all had forgotten 

A tit-bit for me— 

Since I ang the family cat. 


So, watching my chances, 
With keen, quiet glances 
From under my half-asleep eye, 
I spied, hanging lower 
Than ever before, 
Sweet Katie's pet bird throngh the half-open door 
Of the parlor, where all such a pleasant look wore, 


I wonld just venture in on the sly, 

Poor “ Cherry's” sweet song 

Did not lest very long, 

For I sprang on a stand 

Of gay flowers, just at hand, 
Nor stopped, as I should with a mouse, to have 

teased him, 
But right in the midst of his music I seized him, 
And darted away and escaped from the door, 
While verbenas and roses rolled out on the floor, 
And the crash « 
And the dash 

Brought dear little Katie her loss to deplore. 

I heard her sad shriek, 

And ran off in the snow, 

All trembling and weak, 

Feeling sure I should go 

To a future of woe, 

And behind me be leaving 

Forever, for thieving, 

The rights of a family cat. 


The morsel was rare, 
But I truly declare 
*T was a dinner that never would pay. 
And I freely engage 
That a bird in a cage 
Shall tempt me again nevermore! 
After days of disgrace 
In cold hiding-place, 
Half famished with hunger I sought for their grace, 
And mewed my repentance with piteous face, 
As I stood at the old kitchen-door. 
How I loved them all then, 
As they took me again, 
With no harsh word or blow, 
That I truly might know 
I was once more the family cat. 


One thing more I recall, 
The saddest of all, 
That in all my long life has or yet can befall, 
And this was the day 
When they carried away 
Sweet Kate to return not again to the Hall. 
I know a green mound 
*Neath the willow’s soft shade, 
And many long days 
Close beside it I laid. 
I still long for her voice— 
How my love it would stir! 
I long for her hand 
Running over my far. 
But her hand or her voice 
I shall not hear or see; 
She never again 
Will show kindness to me— 
Though I am the family cat. 


But others who loved her 
Are kinder to me, 
And my home is as pleasant, 
As pleasant can be ; 
So all the year round, 
Contented I'm found— 
Ne matter to me whether white or green ground ; 
And I never shall fear 
That trouble is near, 
But go on in good ways, 
And purr out my praise 
All the rest of my days, 
Still asleep with one eye, and awake with the other, 
For kindness shown me from one and another— 
e For I am the family cat. KRUNA. 











PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


8. R. WELLS, EprrTor, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 


including Pureno.ogy, Paysto.oey, Pays1oeNnomy, 
PsyouoLocy, Ernnotoey, Soctotoey, ete. It fur- 
nishes a sure guide in Choosing a Barsait, in se- 
lecting a Wife or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositions of those around us, by the external 
“+ Sizgus of Character.” 


Texms.—A New Volume, the 48d, commenced with the 





Jan. number. Published monthly, at $2 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, 20 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $1 50 
each. Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
where. Address, Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York, U. 8, A. 














